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PREMIUM FARM OF THE EMPIRE STATE. 


Tue New York State Agricultural Society, at its 
last annual meeting, awarded the first Premium of 
$50 for the best grain farm in the State to Rosgrr 
J. Swan, of Rose Hill, near Geneva, N. Y. The 
report of the visiting committee has not yet been 
published, but a reeent visit to this magnificent 
farm enables us to allude to some of the principal 
features in its management. 

The farm contains 344 acres, beautifully located 
on the banks of Seneca lake, about three miles 
from Geneva. The soil is a clayey loam, forming a 
part of the ridge which extends from the Seneca 
river to the southern borders of the county. The 
summit of this ridge abounds in springs, which 
render the lower land wet and unproductive. — 
When, seven years ago, Mr. Swan purchased this 
farm, the erop of wheat was so poor that a portion 
of it was plowed under in the spring, and that 
Which was left averaged only five bushels per acre. 

Mr. Swan sowed only six acres of wheat the 
next year, being determined to sow only as much 
land as he could get into proper condition. These 
six acres were thoroughly underdrained and sum- 
mer-fallowed, and they produced more wheat than 
had been obtained from forty acres the previous 
harvest! 

It was evident that though the land had been 
hard run, and was very foul, yet the soil was 
naturally good, and needed only good cultivation 
to make it very productive. The improvement of 
athree hundred acre farm is not an easy task. It 
requires no little judgment, perseverance, and skill. 
Mr. Swan proved himself fully equal to the occa- 
sion, With good judgment, great practical skill, 
abundant capital, and the most indomitable energy, 
he vanquished every difficulty with a rapidity which 
We have never seen equalled. 

Underdraining was the first thing to be done. 
He laid 16,000 tiles the first year. The next year, 
between the first of August and the first of Decem- 
ber, he laid over seventeen miles of drains. He 
reclaimed twenty-four acres of swale land that had 


hitherto produced nothing but aquatic grasses unfit 
for hay and pasture, and which are now exceed- 
ingly fertile. The work of improvement has gone 
bravely on from that time to the present, until 
there is not a wet spot on the farm. There are 
over sixty-one miles of underdrains on the farm, or 
an average of sixty-three rods to the acre. On the 
higher and wetter portions of the farm they are 
laid about twenty-seven feet apart, and from two 
and a half to three feet deep. 

The cost of draining has been about $19 per acre. 
The drains were dug by contract, at 124 cents per 
rod; laying the tiles and filling the drains with 
plows, cost 8 cents per rod; average cost of tiles 
and cartage, 13 cents per rod. Total cost, 28} cents 
per rod, This is much cheaper than such work 
usually costs, where it is done on a small scale and 
by inexperienced hands. 

That such an expenditure for underdraining has 
been exceedingly profitable, no one can doubt who 
knows what the farm was when it came into Mr. 
Swan’s possession, and what magnificent crops it 
now produces, 

While underdraining has formed the basis of Mr. 
Swan’s improvements, it would be erroneous to 
ascribe his splendid crops to underdraining alone. 
The land is thoroughly cultivated by means of 
summer-fallows and hoed crops. It is not over- 
cropped with cereals; clover is sown with an 
unsparing hand; about nine tons of plaster are 
sown each year on the pastures and meadows; 
nearly everything is consumed on the farm except 
wheat, and, in addition to this, a considerable quan- 
tity of oilcake is fed to cattle and sheep. In this 
way a great quantity of manure is made—and it is 
good manure—not rotten straw. 

Let us look into the barn-yard, or rather into one 
of them, for there are three on the farm. No need 
to turn up your pantaloons, There is abundance 
of straw to absorb all the liquid, and the yard is a 
picture of comfort and contentment. What a mag- 
nificent flock of sheep! Eighty well-bred Leices- 
ters, and as fat as good clover hay and eighteen 





ounces each of oilcake meal per day can make them. 
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** What will they weigh?” 

“They will average over 140 lbs. live weight.” 

“No doubt about it. This would make their 
dead weight about 80 Ibs.” 

“How do you get at it?” 

“The English rule is to divide the ‘fasted live 
weight’ by seven, and call it quarters; so that your 
sheep, if they weigh 140 lbs. alive, would dress 20 
Ibs. per quarter, beside the rough fat. Lean sheep 
will fall short of the dead weight indicated by this 
rule, and very fat ones will exceed it. There are 
few sheep in this country that will come up to the 
standard, but I will bet a life subscription to the 
Genesee Farmer against the poorest sheep in the 
yard, that these sheep will go ahead of it. The 
butcher gets the advantage of good feeding, if the 
the farmer does not.” 

Let us go into another barn-yard. What com- 
fortable open sheds these are for cattle. They are 
worthy of good cattle, and here are cattle worthy 
of the sheds. Look at this lot of eight steers, two 
years old this spring. They average 1,075 Ibs. live 
weight; have had one quart of oilmeal per head 
daily, since last fall. 

‘* What do you give for oileake ?” 

“Twenty-seven dollars per ton,” 

“How do you manage to get it at so low a 
figure?” 

“ By paying the cash for it, and buying it at a 
time when navigation is closed and there is little 
demand for exportation.” 

“Emery’s Journal of Agriculture says that 
American oileake is about as nutritious as old 
chips; that all the nutriment is pressed out of it by 
the present improved presses, What do you say to 


that?” 
“Look at the cattle and sheep, and let them 


answer. Do they look as if they had been fed on 
sawdust? Come up to the other yard, and Jook at 
ninety yearling sheep that have had half a pound 
each of oilmeal per day during the winter, and see 
if they do not tell a different story.” 

“You say your two-year-olds average 1,075 lbs. 
How do you know their exact weight?” 

“T have one of Forsyrm’s Hay Scales, manufac- 
tured in Rochester, and find it very useful for weigh- 
ing cattle, sheep, etc., as well as for many other 
purposes, No farmer should be without one.” 

It is impossible to help admiring the order, sys- 
tem, regularity, and thoroughness, with which 
everything is done on this model farm. There is 
a place for every thing, and every thing is in its 
place. One eause of this is to be found in the fact 
that Mr. Sway has om his farm several cottages 
which he rents to his teemsters and other laborers, 
This gives him steady, married men that he can 
trust. They are hired by the year, at lower rates 


than transient hands; and the plan is found adyap. 
tageous to both parties. 

Let us take another look at this fifty acres of 
wheat before we go. It will be some time befor 
we meet with such another field. It is only to 
good. It was closely pastured, last fall, and unti] 
the first of January, and yet now it is bigger and 
better than any wheat we have seen elsewhere his 
year, though the wheat crop generally looks wel 
this spring. Look at that wheat, and you will con. 
clude with us that underdraining, good cultivation, 
plenty of clover, high feeding, and heavy mannring 
will pay. 





EXPERIMENTS ON INDIAN CORN. 


Tae New York State Agricultural Society has 
awarded the prize of seventy-five dollars for the 
best experiment with artificial fertilizers on Indian 
corn, tu the proprietor of the Genesee Farmer, 
Though somewhat too lengthy for our columns, we 
copy Mr. Harris’ report of his experiments entire, 
B. P. Jonnsoy, Esq.—Dear Sir : 

I send you the results of some experiments with 
artificial fertilizers on Indian corn. . The soi) on 
which the experiments were made is a light, sandy 
loam. It has been under cultivation for upwards 
of twenty years, and so far as I can ascertain has 
never been manured. It has been somewhat im- 
poverished by the growth of cereal crops, and it 
was thought that for this reason, and on account 
of its light texture and active character which 
would cause the manures to act immediately, it 
was well adapted for the purpose of showing the 
effect of different manurial substances on the corn 
crop, 

The land was aclover sod, two years old, pa 
tured the previous summer. It was plowed early 
in the spring, and harrowed till in excellent ‘con- 
dition, The eorn was planted May 23, in hills } 
feet apart each way. Each experiment was made 
on the one-tenth of an acre. It would doubtless 
have been better to have had larger plots, bat I 
was unable to get sufficient land of similar ehar- 
acter to make the requisite number of experiments, 
on a Jarger scale, Each experiment consisted of 
four rows with one row between each plot without 
any manure. . 

The manures were applied in the hill immedi- 
ately before the seed was planted. With super 
phosphate of lime, and with plaster (gypsum ot 
sulphate of lime,) the seed was pl directly 
on top of the manure, as it is well known that 
these manures do not injure the germinating pril- 
ciple of even the smallest seeds, The ashes were 
dropped in the hill, and then covered with soil, and 
the seed planted on the top s0 that it should not 
come in contact with the ashes. Guano and sul 
phate of ammonia were treated in the same Way, 
On the plots where ashes and guano, or ashes 
sulphate of ammonia were both used, the ashes 
were first put in the hill, and covered with soil, 
and the guano or sulphate of ammonia p on 
the top and also covered with soil before the seed 





was planted. The ashes and superphosphate of 
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lime were also treated in the same way. It is well 
known that unleached ashes, mixed either with 
guano, sulphate of ammonia, or superphosphate, 
mutually decompose each other, setting free the 
ammonia ef the guano and sulphate of ammonia, 
and converting the soluble phosphate of the super- 
phosphate of lime into the insoluble form in which 
it existed before treatment with sulphuric acid.— 
All the plots were planted on the same day, and 
the manures weighed and applied under my own 
immediate supervision. Everything was done that 
was deemed necessary to secule accuracy. 

The following table gives the results of the 
experiments : 


TABLE smowine THR RESULTS OF ExprRImMENts on INDIAN 
CorN, MADE nN 1857, NEAR Rocuegsrer, N. Y. 
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wood ashes, 300 Ibs. superphos- 
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The superphosphate of lime was made on pur- 
pose for these experiments, and was a pure mineral 
manure of superior quality, made from calcined 
bones; it cost about 24 cents per pound. The sul- 
phate of ammonia was a good, commercial article, 
obtained from London, at a cost of about seven 
cents per pound. The ashes were made from beech 
and hard maple (Acer saccharinum) wood, and 
were sifted through a fine sieve before being 
weighed. The guano was the best Peruvian, cost- 
ing about three cents per pound. It was crushed 
and sifted before using. In sowing the ashes on 
Plot 7, an error occurred in their application, and 

the purpose of checking the result, it was 
deemed advisable to repeat the experiment on 
Plot 10. 
_ On Plot 5, with 800 pounds of superphosphate of 
4m per acre, the plants came up first, and exhib- 
ited a healthy, dark green appearance, which they 
Telained for some time. This result was not anti- 
apated, though it is well known that superphos- 
Phate of lime has the effect of stimulating the ger- 
mimation of turnip seed and the early growth of the 


plants to an astonishing degree; yet, as it has no 
such effect on wheat, it appeared probable that it 
would not produce this effect on Indian corn, which 
in chemical composition, is very similar to wheat. 
The result shows how uncertain are all speculations 
in regard to the manurial requirements of plants.— 
This immediate effect of superphosphate of lime on 
corn was so marked, that the men (who were a. 
the time of planting somewhat inclined to be skep- 
tical, in regard to the value of such small doses of 
manure.) declared that “superphosphate beats all 
creation fer corn.” ‘The difference in favor of 
superphosphate, at the time of hoeing, was very 
perceptible, even at some distance. 

Although every precaution was taken that was 
deemed necessary, to prevent the manures from 
mixing in the hill, or from injuring the seed, yét, it 
was found, that those plots dressed with ashes and 
guano, or with ashes and sulphate of ammonia, were 
injured to some extent. Shortly after the corn 
was planted, heavy rain set in, and washed the sul- 
phate of ammonia and guano, down into the ashes, 
and mutual decomposition took place, with more or 
less loss of ammonia. In addition to this loss of 
ammonia, these manures came up to the surface of 
the ground in the form of an excrescence, so hard 
that the plants could with difficulty penetrate 
through it. This is a fact which should be borne 
in mind in instituting future experiments. It 
would have been better undoubtedly, to have 
sown these manures broadcast; and I should have 
done so, except for the ditliculty of sowing them 
evenly by hand on so narrow a plot, without risk 
of having some part of the manures blown upon 
the adjoining plots, 

It will be seen by examining the table, that 
although the superphosphate of lime had a good 


"| effect during the early stages of the growth of the 


plants, yet the increase of ears of corn in the end 
did not come up to these early indications. On 
Plot 5, with 300 Ibs, of superphosphate of lime per 
acre, the yield is precisely the same as on Plot 2, 
with 100 lbs. of plaster (sulphate of lime) per acre. 
Now, superphosphate of lime, is composed necessa- 
rily of soluble phosphate of lime and plaster, or 
sulphate of lime, formed from a combination of the 
sulphuric acid, employed in the manufacture of 
superphosphate, with the lime of the bones. In 
the 300 lbs. of superphosphate of lime, sown on 
Plot 5, there would be about 100 Ibs. of plaster; 
end as the effect of this dressing is no greater than 
was obtained from the 100 lbs. of plaster, sown on 
Plot 2, it follows, that the good effect of the super- 
phosphate of lime, was due to the plaster that it 
contained. 

Again, on Plot 4, with 150 Ibs. of sulphate of 
ammonia per acre, we have 90 bushels of ears of 
sound corn, and 15 bushels of ears of soft corn, 
(“nubbins,”) per acre; or a total increase over the 
plot without manure, of 38 bushels. Now, the 
sulphate of ammonia contains no phosphate of lime, 
and the fact that such a manure gives a consider- 
able increase of crop, confirms the conclusion we 
have arrived at, from a comparison of the results 
on Plots 2 and 5: that the increase from the super- 
phosphate of lime, is not due to the phosphate of 
lime which it contains, unless we are to conclude 
that the sulphate of ammonia rendered the phos- 





phate of lime in the soil more readily soluble, and 
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thus furnished an increased quantity in an available 
form for assimilation by the plants—a conclusion, 
which the results with superphosphate alone on 
Plot 5, and with superphosphate and sulphate of 
ammonia, combined on Plot 6, do not sustain. 

On Plot 12, half the quantity of sulphate of 
ammonia, was used as on Plot 4, and the increase 
is a little more than half what it is where double 
the quantity was used. Again, on Plot 13, 200 lbs. 
of Peruvian guano per acre, gives nearly as great 
an increase of sound corn, as the 150 Ibs. of sul- 
phate of ammonia. Now, 200 lbs. of Peruvian 
guano, contains nearly as much ammonia as 150 
lbs. sulphate of ammonia, and the increase in both 
cases is evidently due to the ammonia of these ma- 
nures. The 200 Ibs. of Peruvian guano, contained 
about 50 lbs. of phosphate of lime; but as the sul- 
phate of ammonia, which contains no phosphate of 
lime, gives as great an increase as the guano, it fol- 
lows, that the phosphate of lime in the guano, had 
little if any effect; a result: precisely similar to that 
obtained with superphosphate of lime. 


We may conclude, therefore, that on this soil, 
which has never been manured, and which has 
been cultivated for many years with the Ceralia— 
or in other words, with crops which remove a large 
quantity of phosphate of lime from the soil—the 
phosphate of lime, relatively to the ammonia, is not 
deficient. If such was not the case, an application 
of soluble phosphate of lime would have given an 
increase of crop, which we have shown was not the 
case in any one of the experiments. 

Plot 10, with 400 Ibs. of unle.ched wood ashes 
per acre, produces the same quantity of sownd corn, 
with an extra bushel of “‘nubbins” per acre, as Plot 
1, without any manure at all; ashes, therefore, 
applied alone, may be said to have had no effect 
whatever. On Plot 3, 400 lbs. of ashes, and 100 
Ibs. of plaster, give the same total number of bush- 
els per acre, as Plot 2, with 100 lbs. of plaster alone. 
Plot 8, with 400 lbs. ashes, and 150 Ibs. of sul- 
phate of ammonia, yields three bushels of sound 
corn, and five bushels of “‘nubbins” per acre, less 
than Plot 4, with 150 lbs. sulphate of ammonia 
alone. This resuit may be ascribed to the fact pre- 
viously alluded to—-the ashes dissipated some of 
the ammonia. 

Plot 11, with 100 lbs. of plaster, 400 Ibs. ashes, 
300 ibs. of superphosphate of lime, and 200 lbs. 
Peruvian guano (which contains about as much 
ammonia as 150 Ibs. sulphate of ammonia,) pro- 
duced precisely the same number of total bushels 
per aere, as Plot 4, with 150 lbs. sulphate of ammo- 
nia alone, and but 4 bushels more per aere, than 
Plot 13, with 200 lbs. Peruvian guano alone, It is 
evident, from these results, that neither ashes nor 
phosphates had much effect on Indian corn, on this 
impoverished soil, Plot 14 received the largest 
dressing of ammonia (500 Ibs. Peruvian guano,) 
and produced much the largest crop; though the 
increase is not so great in proportion to the guano, 
as where smaller quantities were used, 

The manure which produced the most profitable 
result, was the 100 lbs. of plaster, on Plot 2. The 
200 Ibs. of Peruvian guano, on Plot 18, and which 
cost about $6, gave an increase of 14 bushels of 
shelled corn, and 6 bushels of “nubbins.” This 
wil pay at the present price of corn in Rochester, 
although the profit is not very great. The super- 





phosphate of lime, although a very superior article 
and estimated at cost price, in no case paid for itself, 
The same is true of the ashes. 

But the object of the experiment was not » 
muck to ascertain what manures will pay, but to 
ascertain, if possible, what constituents of manures 
are required, in greatest quantity, for the maximum 
growth of corn. All our agricultural plants are 
composed of precisely the same elements ; the only 
difference being in the relative proportions in which 
they exist in the plants. Thus, wheat and turnips 
contain precisely the same elements, but the ash of 
wheat contains five times as much phosphoric acid 
as the ash of turnips, while the turnips contain 
much more potash than wheat. This fact being 
ascertained by chemical analysis, it was supposed 
that wheat required a manure relatively richer in 

hosphoric acid, than was required for turnips— 

his is certainly a plausible deduction; but enreful 
and numerous experiments have incontrovertibly 
proved that such is not the case—in fact, that an 
ordinary crop of turnips, requires more phosphoric 
acid, in an available condition in the soil, than an 
ordinary crop of wheat. From this fact, and several 
others of a similar character, the conclusion is irre- 
sistible, that the chemical composition of a plant— 
the relative proportion in which the several ele- 
ments exist in the plant—is not a certain indication 
of the manurial requirements of the plant; or in 
other words, it does not follow, that because a plant 
contains a relatively larger proportion of any par- 
ticular element, that the soil or manure, best 
adapted for the growth of this plant, must con- 
tain a relatively larger proportion of this element. 

Wheat, rye, barley, oats, and Indian corn, all con- 
tain a relatively large quantity of phosphate of 
lime; but it is not safe to conclude from this, that 
a soil or manure, best adapted for their maximum 
growth, must also contain a relatively large quan- 
tity of phosphate of lime. We know positively 
from numerous experiments, that such is not the 
case with wheat; and, it is therefore at least doubt- 
ful, whether such is true of Indian corn. On the 
other hand, we know from repeated experiments, 
that wheat requires a large quantity of ammonia 
for its maximum growth, and as Indian corn is 
nearly identical in composition to wheat, it is 
somewhat probable that it requires food similar in 
composition to wheat. This, however, is merely 8 
deduction, and deduction is never a safe rule in 
agriculture. We can obtain no positive knowl- 
edge in regard to the manurial requirements of 
plants, except from actual experiments. Hitherto, 
no experiments have been made in this country, on 
Indian corn, that afforded any certain information 
on this point. Indeed, we believe no satisfactory 
experiments have been made on Indian corn, in 
any country, that throw any definite light on this 
interesting and important question. <A few years 
ago, Mr. Lawzs made similar experiments to those 
given above, on his farm, at Rothamsted, Eng- 
land; but owing to the coolness of the English 
climate, the crop did not arrive at maturity. 

Numerous experiments have been made in this 
country, with guano and superphosphate of lime; 
but the superphosphates used were comme 
articles, containing more or less ammonia, 
they are of any benefit to those crops to which they 
are applied, it is a matter of uncertainty w 
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the beneficial effect of the application is due to the 
soluble phosphate of lime, or to the ammonia. On 
the other hand, guano contains both ammonia and 
phosphate; and we are equally at a loss to deter- 
mine, whether the effect is attributable to the 
ammonia or phosphate, or both. In order, there- 
fore, to determine satisfactorily, which of the several 
ingredients of plants is required in | imngpes propor- 
tion, for the maximum growth of any particular 
crop, we must apply these ingredients separately, 
or in such definite compounds, as will enable us to 
determine to what particular element or componnds 
the beneficial effect is to be ascribed. It was for 
this reason, that sulphate of ammonia, and a purely 
mineral superphosphate of lime, were used in the 
above experiments. No one would think of using 
sulphate of ammonia at its price, as an ordinary 
manure, for the reasoy, that the same quantity of 
ammonia can be obtained in other substances, such 
as barn-yard manure, Peruvian guano, etc., at a 
much cheaper rate. But these manures contain all 
the elements of plants, and we can -not know 
whether the effect produced by them is due to the 
ammonia, phosphates or any other ingredients.— 
For the purpose of experiment, therefore, we must 
use a manure that furnishes ammonia without any 
admixture of phosphates, potash, soda, lime, mag- 
nesia, etc., even though it cost much more than 
we could obtain the same amount of ammonia in 
other manures. I make these remarks in order to 
correct a very common opinion, that if experiments 
do not pay, they are useless. The ultimate object, 
indeed, is to ascertain the most profitable metho¢ 
of manuring; bnt the means of obtaining this infor- 
mation, can not in all cases be profitable. 


Similar experiments to those made on Indian 
corn, were made on soil of a similar character, on 
about an acre of Chinese sugarcane. I do not pro- 

to give the results in detail, at this time, and 
allude to them merely to mention one very impor- 
tant fact, the superphosphate of lime had a very 
marked effect. This manure was applied in the 
hill on one plot (the twentieth of an acre,) at the 
rate of 400 lbs. per acre, and the plants on this plot 
came up first, and outgrew all the others from the 
start, and ultimately attained the height of about 
ten feet; while on the plot receiving no manure, 
the plants were not five feet high. This is a result 
entirely different from what I should have expected. 
It has been supposed, from the fact, that super- 
phosphate of lime had no effect on wheat, that it 
would probably have little effect on corn, or on the 
sugar cane, or other ceralia ; and that as ammonia 
is so beneficial for wheat, it would probably be ben- 
eficial for corn and sugar cane. The above experi- 
ments indicates that such is the case, in regard to 
Indian corn, so far as the production of grain is 
concerned, though, as we have stated, it is not true 
in reference to the early growth of the plants.— 
The superphosphate of lime on Indian corn stimu- 
lated the growth of the plants, in a very decided 
manner at first, so much so, that we were led to 
suppose, for some time, that it would give the 
largest crop; but at harvest, it was found that it 
produced no more corn than plaster. These results 
seem to indicate, that superphosphate of lime sti-a- 
ulates the growth of stalks and leaves, and has little 
effect in increasing the production of seed, In 
raising Indian corn, for fodder ox for soiling pur- 


poses, superphosphate of lime may be beneficial, as 
well as in growing the sorghum for sugar-making 
pu or for fodder—though, perhaps, not for 
se 





































In addition to the experiments given above, I also 
made the same season, on an adjoining field, another 
set of experiments on Indian corn, the results of 
which I now send you. 

The land on which these experiments were made 
is of a somewhat firmer texture than that on which 
the other set of experiments was made. It is situ- 
ated about a mile from the barnyard, and on this 
account has seldom if ever been manured. It has 
been cultivated for many years with ordinary farm 
crops. It was plowed early in the spring, and it 
was harrowed until quite mellow. The corn was 
planted May 30, 1857. Each experiment oecupied 
ONE-TENTH of an AoRE, consisting of 4 rows 84 feet 
apart, and the same distance between the hills in 
the rows, with one row without manure between 
each experimental plot. 

The manure was applied in the hill, in the same 
manner as in the first set of experiments. 

The barn-yard manure was well rotted, and con- 
sisted principally of cow dung with a little horse 
dung. Twenty two-horse wagon loads of this was 
applied per acre, and each load would probably 
weigh about one ton. It was a in the hill and 
covered with soil and the seed then planted on the 


top. 
The following table gives the results of the experi. 
ments. 


TABLE snowInG THE RESULTS OF EXPERIMENTS ON INDIAN 
Corn, MADE NEAR Rocyesrsr, N. Y., iv THe Yuas 2957, 
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As before stated, the land was of a stnanger 
nature than that on which the first set of experi- 
ments was made, and it was evidently in bette 
condition, as the plot having no manure produced 
20 bushels of ears of corn per acre more: than the 
plot without manure in the other field. 

On Plot 4, 300 Ibs. of superphosphate. of 
gives a total increase of 11 bushels of ears of ¢0 
per acre over the unmanured plot, agreeing exactly 
with the increase obtained from the. same quantity 
of the same manure on Plot 5, im the. first set of 
experiments. 

Plot 3, dressed with 150 Ibs. of sulphate ofamme 
nia per acre, gives a total increase of 28 bushels of 
ears of corn per acre, over the unmanured plot 
and an increase of 224 bushels of ears acre ¢ 
Plot 2, which received 20 loads of’ , well-rotted 
barn-yard dung per acre. 





Plot 5, with 400 Ibs. of Peravian-guano per 
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gives the best crop of this series, viz: an increase 
of 88 bushels of ears of corn per acre over the 
unmapured plot, and 274 over the plot manured 
with 20 loads of barn-yard dung. The 400 lbs. of 
“‘Cancerine’—an artificial manure made in New 
Jersey from fish—gives a total increase of 18 bush- 
els of ears per atre over the unmanured plot, and 
123 bushels more than that manured. with barn- 
yard dung, though 5 bushels of ears of sound corn 
and 10 bushels of ‘‘Nubbins” per acre tess than 
the same quantity of Peruvian guano. 

Rochester, N.Y. Feb. 8th, 1858. JOSEPH HARRIS. 





AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL BOOKS.—No. 2. 


Johnston’s Agricultural Chemistry* consists, for 
the most part, of a numbe. of lectures delivered 
before an agricultural society in Scotland. They 
were addressed to practical farmers, most of whom 
possessed no knowledge of scientific Chemistry or 
Geology. They commence, therefore, with the 
discussion of those elementary principles which are 
necessary to a proper understanding of each branch 
of the subject. To a young farmer who is desirous 
of studying chemistry and geology as applied to 
practical agriculture, this book particulatly com- 
mends itself. It contains 618 pages, with an ap- 
pendix of 90 pages, containing suggestions for 
experiments in practical agriculture, with results of 
experiments made in 1841-2-3. It is divided into 
four parts. Part I. is devoted to the organic ele- 
ments, (oxygen, hydrogen, nitrogen, and carbon,) 
their nature and sources, and to an explanation of 
the mode in which they become converted into the 
substance of plants; Part II., to the inorganic ele- 
ments of plants, comprehending the study of the 
soils from which these elements are derived, and 
the .general relations of geology to agriculture; 
Part ITIL, to the various methods, mechanical and 
chemical, by which the soil may be improved, and 
espedially to the nature of manures; Part IV., to 
the results of vegetation, to the kind and value of 
the food produced under different circumstances, 
and its relation to the growth and feeding of cattle, 
and to the amount and quality of dairy produce. 

Tt is a work of great -value—a monument of the 
industry of its lamented.auther. Like all popular 
patises on scientific subjects, it is not free from 
errors; yet, on the whele, we know of no work 
that we can-so confidently recommend to the young 
student of agricultural chemistry and geology. 

A new edition of this work, containing many 
mportant additions and corrections, has been pab- 
ished in England. We hope Mr. Moorz may be 
nduced to republish this last edition, or perhaps 
pive us the new matter in the form of an addendum. 








* Lectures on the Applications of Chemistry and ‘Geology to 





Johnston’s Elements of Agricultural Chemistry 
and Geology* is a simpler and more practical treat- 
ise than the above. Subjects which in the Lectures 
are fully discussed and their rationale explained, 
are here taken for granted or but briefly noticed, 
Published in 1852, it is a more reeent work than 
the Lectures, and contains many facts in regard to: 
the eoinposition of soils, manures, and the various 
crops grown on a farm, not to be found in that 
work. Unlike the Lectures, it is also provided 
with an excellent index (for which we are indebted 
to the American efitor) which is very valuable for 
reference. 

The Elements should be read before the Lectures, 
The numerous facts mentioned in the former book 
will stimulate the intelligent student to seck for an 
explanation—for the rationale. This he will be 
likely to find in the Lectures. Take the following 
extract as an example of the style and character of 
the book: 

“Common salt has, in many districts, a fertil- 
izing influence upon the soil. It destroys small 
weeds; improves the quality of pastures, and ren- 
ders them more palatable; strengthens and bright- 
ens the straw, and makes the grain heavier per 
bushel both for wheat and oats.” 

In the Lectures, pages 345~7, the experiments on 
which these conclusions are based are given in 
detail, together with some reason’ for the effect of 
common salf as a manure. 

Few if any agricultural writers equal Jonnstox 
in depth and compass of thought, or in clearness 
and vigor of style: He was a most extensive, varied, 
and profound reader, and his writings abound with 
many curiotis, interesting, and useful facts. Who 
but he would think of illustrating his subject with 
facts derived from Moses the lawgiver, Mout the 
physiologist, and Morrat the missionary ? 

Jounston’s hastily written and, in many respects, 
inaccurate “Notes on North America” were ill- 
calculated to increase his scientific reputation in 
this country. For the purpose of encouraging the 
British farmer under the removal of protective 
duties on foreign grain, he was led to underrate the 
wheat-producing character of the land in this 
country. His opinion on such a subject, if care- 
fully formed, would deserve attention, and it was 
hailed with pleasure by the free trade party in 
England. The British farmers were afraid of direct 
competition with America, and Prof. Jomysrox 
told them they had nothing to fear—thai the soil 
was not well adapted to grow wheat and that 
American agriculture was a hundred years behind 





* Elements of Agricultural Chemisiry and Geology. By Jaxzs 
F. W. Jomnston. With a complete Index and American Pre- 
face, by Stuon Brown, editor of the New England Farmer. 





Agriculture. ‘By Jas. F. W. Jouyston. New York: A. 0. 
p Price $1.25, 





New York: A.O. Moors. Price $1. 
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—— 
that of England. He did not tell them that he had 
never been west of Buffalo! 

But, in spite of these remarks, Jomnston is a 
favorite with the American agricultural public. 
He is more extensively read here than in Great 
Britain. One reason of his popularity is that he 
applies science to agriculture. His writings abound 
with many practical facts, and are characterized by 
an enthusiastic hopefulness which renders them 
particularly attractive to the youthful student. 

Stockhardt’s Chemical Field Lectures* is in many 
respects a very valuable work. The author is evi- 
dently a scientific man, though this work is not 
written ia a systematic, scientific style. Believing 
SrocknarpT to be nearer correct on many very 
important chemico-agricultural points than any 
other European writer whose works are republished 
in this country, we have repeatedly commended his 
book, in the hope that its perusal would do some- 
thing toward correcting the erroneous views 80 ex- 
tensively disseminated by Lrenie and his followers. 
It is, however, better adapted for the general reader 
than for the young student who wishes to acquire a 
thorough knowledge of the principles of agriculture. 
To such, Jonnstron’s Lectures, or his Elements, is a 
better work to study, though he might read Sroox- 
HaRDT with advantage. 

We are sorry to see so excellent a work marred 
by the introduction of a puff of ‘‘ Mapes’ Improved 
Superphosphate of Lime,” which the American 
editor styles “an invention,” ‘the result of “re- 
peated trials.” Never was.there a more baseless 
claim; never a greater humbug. We hope this 
puff will be. stricken out of future editions, or 
inserted merely as an advertisement. 





‘ SUGGESTED ITEMS.—No. 20. 


Prowrne and sowing is the “order of the day” 
with us here, this first of April, but I must give a 
morning to the suggestions of the Farmer. To 
me, there is no reading more entertaining than 
that contained in agricultural papers; and cer- 
tainly, no papers deal in snbjects in which I am 
more interested.- How a farmer can get along 
without reading, is beyond my comprehension. 
But there are such; and however much money 
they may have, their minds too often are empty 
and barren—full of prejudice and bigotry. 

“Experiments with Artificial Fertilizers on Pota- 
toes” show some valuable results. I am glad to 
see you take hold of the practical in this manner, 
and hope you will continue your researches. The 
small effect produced by wood ashes and plaster 
surprises me. Our trials of these fertilizers were 
more successful; or so they seemed, at least—for 








* Chemical Field Leetures for Agriculturists. By Dr, Jviivs 
Apvoipnvus Strockuarpt, Professor of the Royal Academy of 
Agriculture at Tharand. Translated from the German. Edited, 
with Notes, by Jawas E, Tescnemacuer, Mew York: A, GO 
Moorz. Price $1. 





we have never tested them accurately. Pounds, 
acres, and bushels, show, however, more clearly, 
and we can not rely on seeming merely. 

“Outting Potatoes for Planting” is no longer a 
question in my mind. They should be cut, and 
not more than two or three eyes planted in a hill, 
to produce the best possible potatoes in quantity 
and quality. The cutting, it is said, should be per- 
formed ten or fifteen days before planting, pally 
Se ag left to dry in an upper room exposed to 
ight, which will sprout them slightly and give 
them a better start. I mean to try this method, 

“Improvement of Impoverished Land” is an in- 
teresting subject, well-treated by that veteran agri- 
cultural writer, Dr. Lez, May the time never 
come when Northern farms shall be so “ impover- 
ished” as to produce a mere nothing, like those he 
describes at the South, 

“To Destroy Canada Thistles” is decidedly difii- 
cult. My little patch grows finely; but I am 

oing to quit cultivating,.and go to mowing them. 
owing, in season and out of season, ua Fon 
they get up large enough for the scythe, 

“Salt your. Stock.” ‘Yés,. and salt liberally, 
Salt is cheap, and all kinds of stoek are very fond 
of it. Onee a week, through the grazing season, 
is none toa frequently, and a little brine on their 
fodder in winter will do them good. We neglect 
this matter too often. 

“4 Western New York Barn” is a model struc- 
= and a credit te Mr. Rogers and old Wheat- 
land. 

“Reflections on Poor Roads.” A man need not 
ride fifty miles, or five, to be called upon to reflect 
on this subject. We have seen that one great 
want is a free passage for the water each side of 
the road. When water stands near the road-bed, 
within six or ten inches of the level of the road, 
there will be mud and ruts spoiling the same much 
later than where a free passage is afforded. ; 
roads are too wide and flat; — but Mr. Hovenrox 
is competent to the discussion of the subject. 

“Fancied Facts—No, 1” cuts closely. Give us 
more of them. 

“ The Farmer’s Vegetable Garden” should receive 
early and prompt attention. It is profitable to give 
it—profitable in many ways—even in using up the 
odds and ends of time of hired men and boys, other- 
wise worse than wasted. Give each one some part 
to attend to, and let them see which will do the best. 

“About Chickens,” a good word is spoken to 
‘“‘farmers’ wives.” They are generally interested 
in the matter, and should beso, Hens, ducks, and 
geese, are all profitable, if kept well and cared for 
properly. Look to them, farmers’ wives and 
daughters. B, 

Niagara Co., N. ¥., April 2d, 1858. 

Curtye Hay.—A correspondent says, “I usually 
cut my grass before it is quite ripe. Out, and get 
it into the barn the same day. The juciest I put 
over head, or at the edges, Do not pack down 
much. Leave a load on the wagon a short time, and 
scatter some salt upon it. The hay is seldom hurt, 
but looks green fresh through the winter.” 


SraccErs iy Carrie. — Give a tea-spoonful of 
pulverized camphor twiceaday. It will eure every 
case, if attended to in time. H.—Connersville, Ia: 
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NOTES FOR THE MONTH.—BY 5&8. W. 


Corn versus Root Orors.—As turnips so often 
fail in our hot, dry, Indian corn climate, and beets, 
for a large crop, require as much manure as that 
king of the cereals Indian corn, it should be the 
rule of all farmers to plant but few roots and much 
corn for both grain and fodder, being careful, how- 
ever, to grow enough roots for the cows, or, as sailors 
say, for greens, to keep off scurvy; and the testi- 
mony of the animal is quite as significant as that 
of the sailors. I have a cow that is messed night 
and morning, generally with a pint of Indian meal 
and a pint of oil meal scalded, into which is cut 
one or two large wurzel beets, which, with water, 
fills the pail. The cow then, after eating, licks the 
pail clean; but if the beets or other green substi- 
tute is left out, she never fails to leave some of the 
meal in the bottom of the pail, when she holds up 
and shakes her head until she gets a cut beet! 
I feed some early-cut, well-cured hay, which is seven 
times as nutritious as straw, and the cow gives at 
least as much milk as two ordinary farm cows, and 
more than four that have been wintered on straw 
alone, Her calves at three weeks old are much 
fatter than any six weeks calves in the market. 

Mowryxe Maoutnes. — E. A. Bunpy, of that fine 
grass region, Chenango county, reasons logically, 
and makes out a good case against mowing machines 
as a mere money-saving institution. I once asked 
an astute farmer, who was cutting a very large 
meadow of heavy grass on a Buffalo creek bottom, 
if he found a machine profitable, expecting an 
affimative reply, as the machine did perfect work 
on that stoneless alluvial flat; but his reply was, 
“No, if we could get such help as we once got; 
but there is no dependence on men now; for when 
you bargain with them and think you have them 
fast, you have to run after them and hire them over 
again at higher wages; and when they come, they 
take advantage of your necessities, and don’t work 
as many hours or as well as they used to at lower 
wages. But with my machine,” said he, “I am 
independent of the rascally mowers, and common 
eg help is plenty and cheap.” Yet there can 

no doubt but that the mowing machine will do 
away the scythe to the end of the world. No man 
ever yet went back from machinery to hand-labor, 
because its unavoidable effect is to emasculate 
manual labor and make it irksome! 

Farmine iv Georcia.—Dr. Lee writes from 
Athens, Georgia, that if he had the water that runs 
through Joux Jounston’s extensive tile drains, to 

it over his fields that now yield only three 
bushels of corn to the acre, he thinks they would 
soon yield thirty bushels. This must be doubtful, 
as he tells us that fifteen bushels of good house 
shes (which implies hard wood ashes) produced 
very little effect. His soil evidently wants nitro- 
gen, or carbonaceous matter to produce nitrogen as 
it decomposes; and I trust that the water from 
Mr. Jowxsron’s drains contains very little organic 
matter after. being filtered through three feet of 
heevy clay loam. We who live in the ever-blessed 
grass regions of the North, know very little of the 
trials of the peor southron to keep up, not the fer- 
tility, but the breath of life in his soil. The hot, 
dry climate, and long drouths there, are death to 
the herbaceous grasses; and, as Dr. Lez says, when 
the soik is run below the cow-pea-bearing point, it 








is past renovation by the plowing in of a green 

for manure. I once took a Georgia planter to visit 
the farm of Joun Detarretp. When he saw the 
large-growing Indian corn, the hills three feet each 
way and four stalks to the hill, with an ear to each 
stalk, he exclaimed, “‘ How do you keep such close- 
planted corn from jireing? We have but one 
stalk to the hill, and have the hills six feet apart, 
If we had it closer, it would fire, and we should 
not get an ear.” But that which delighted him 
most was the great milch cows, with their large 
udders fully distended so long before milking time, 
This was to him a desideratum in farm econom 
which, he said with a sign, “the South could not 
hope to attain.” 

TRANSPLANTING Everareens.— Much has been 
said and printed, of late, about the most successful 
mode of transplanting evergreen trees. A corres- 
pondent of the Ohio Cultivator says that he pulled 
up a young hemlock by hand, shook off the soil 
from its roots, and carried it four miles in a hot 
sun before he planted it; yet, strange to tell, it 
lived and grew well. But the considerate editor 
explains the miracle to his credulous readers, by 
saying that they might all have the same “ success 
in transplanting the natives,” if they only had such 
nice springy soil as that of his favored subscriber; 
“but to attempt it on a dry soil, with a thirsty sub- 
soil, is labor lost.” To succeed well in transplant- 
ing evergreens from a moist or springy location to 
a dryer one, the large extending roots of the young 
trees should be cut off two or three feet from the 
tree the year before it is transplanted. This will 
induce a large growth of short roots. These ma 
be taken up undisturbed, with a large ball of 
from the base of the tree. Other soil from the 
same place should be filled in around the young 
tree in its new and dryer location, and it must also 
be watered in dry weather, at least until it begins 
to show signs of renewed life. But, of all trees, 
the hemlock is the most difficult to acclimate in a 
dry, calcareous soil. Better substitute the not leas 
beautiful red cedar; because, on such a soil, the 
hemlock, if it lives, is always unthrifty and dwarf- 
ish, while the red cedar finds its best nutriment in 
a dry, warm soil; and although it may not attain 
so large a size, it is never more beautiful than on 
the interstices of the precipitous limestone cliff. 

Tur Hottow Horn.—I was in hopes that after 
Joun Jounston gave the quietus to the inquiry for 
the best cure’ for, sheep ticks, that we should hear 
no more queries from men ycleped farmers, how to 
kill sheep ticks or cure the hollow horn. Although 
I have always kept at ieast one cow, I never had 
to cure but one of the hollow horn. As soon as 
this disease was known, I said to myself, “ thou art 
the man,” as I knew it was caused by my own 
neglect. Who ever heard of the hollow horn afilict- 
ing animals that were warmly stabled in winter 
and well fed with nutritious food. But the best 
cure for the disease, when prevention has been 
neglected, is: to rub a little spirits of turpentine in 
the hollow between the horns, then a drench of 
linseed oil, and daily scalded messes of Indian meal 
or oil meal, roots, etc., with early-cut well-cured 
hay. Boring the horns is a traditionary cruelty. 





Mr. Lewis, of Palmyra, Ohio, has a mare that 
had a healthy foal when thirty-two years old, 
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TO DESTROY CANADA THISTLES. 





Our offer of a Premium for the best essay ‘On 
the best Method of Destroying Canada Thistles,” 
called out many excellent articles on this subject, a 
few extracts from which will be interesting: 


“T have succeeded in killing these pests simply 
by mowing them when they were in bloom, always 
aiming to cut them just as a warm rain is com- 
mencing. If some survive, I mow them in the 
same way the next year. All who have had deal- 
ings with them must know that, though the roots 
may be essentially cut up with the hoe, they still 
live, and seem to thrive upon persecution; but on 
mowing them as here directed, the stump will die, 
and afterward the root. N.—New Hampshire.” 


“As soon as the ground is sufficiently dry to 
work well in the spring, plow not less than eight 
inches deep; if deeper, all the better. Sow three 
pecks buckwheat to the acre, harrow lightly before 
sowing and also lightly after. Bushing it in is still 
better, if convenient. When the buckwheat is 
about six or eight inches high, plow it all in, cov- 
ering tops as much as possible, and as near the 
depth of the first plowing as may be, crossing the 
first plowing. This crop will ripen early enough 
for sowing winter wheat or rye. Commence plow- 
ing again as at the first time, and about as deep.— 
Sow wheat or rye, as the case may be, and in the 
usual way of harrowing it in. Should it be desir- 
able to seed for meadow, it will only help to exter- 
minate the thistles, which will be few and far 
between at the time of mowing. Cut the grass as 
soon as it is in blossom the first and second year. 
D. P. 8.— Westmoreland, Oneida Oo., N. Y. 


“Canada Thistles should be kept down either by 
hoeing or plowing. A plant, weed, or tree, can no 
more live without leaves than a person can live 
without lungs; therefore, if no Jeaves are permitted 
to grow, they must die. This I know from experi- 
ence, having killed several patches on my farm. If 
& hoe is used, they should be cut off as deep in the 
ground as you can strike the hoe; and don’t leave 
it for the boys and hired men to do, but do it your- 
self, and see that no green thing is left. If a plow 
is used, once in two or three weeks will be often 
enougif. One summer will use them up, if it is 
thoroughly done. Be sure to attend to them often 
in the months of July and August, for Nature will 
make powerful efforts during this time to produce 
seed for the propagation of the species, for that is 
her great object; and this effort on the part of 
Nature will draw hard upon the roots, and weaken 
them so much that if they are cut at this season of 
the year they are pretty sure to die. I once cuta 
patch of them regularly once a week. They con- 
tinued to sprout up all through the season, without 
any diminution, until the latter part of August, 
when I cut them for the last time and sowed the 
ground to wheat. Not a thistle has shown itself 
there since. ©. C. Wiuson.—Newfane, Niagara 
Co,, N. Y.” 


'“This king of pests is a perennial, propagating 
itself by winged seeds, suckers, or layers; grows 
any where, thrives most on a rich soil; has a deep, 
rapidly-growing, horizontal root, from which it 
throws up shoots at short distances and spreading 





in all directions, shortly occupying the whole field, 
from which they are not easily eradicated. 

“To the farmer who has but a few patches of 
them on his farm, I would say, cut off the tops as 
fast as they appear above ground one season, and 
you effectually kill them, root and branch. This 
method I have frequently tried to my entire satis- 
faction, and on it I would mainly rely for their sure 
destruction. Where large fields are covered with 
them, if meadow, always mow them when in blos- 
som. After a year or two you will find them 
rapidly diminishing. If pastures are covered with 
them, mow them as often as they get six or eight 
— high, and in two years you will have but few 
eft. 

“A heavy crop of buckwheat, followed by oats, 
-_ seeded to clover, will almost entirely destroy 
them, 

“These are a few of the many methods by which 
they may be greatly diminished, and then apply 
the ‘sure cure,’ or, in other words, keep them 
under ground with the hoe one season, and the 
work is done. H.— Walton, N. Y.” 





THE CULTIVATION OF ONIONS. 


Amone the crops which may be grown by farm- 
ers convenient to city markets, we may name that 
of Onions as one readily produced and generally 
saleable at remunerating prices. Perhaps a brief 
statement of the Connecticut method of growing 
onions may be of interest. to a portion of your 
readers, who may be thus situated, and whose cir- 
cumstances may lead them to devote a portion of 
land to the culture of this valuable esculent. 

The best soiZ for onions is a sandy loam of a dark 
color, though any loamy soil will produce them, 
A dark color can be given to sands or loams by a 
dressing of muck; and this, well decomposed, is 
often used successfully on this crop. All stones 
and sods should be removed, that the drill may do 
perfect work, and that the rows may be uninter- 
rupted by any obstruction. 

The best manure is thought to be that from 
stables where the horses are fed freely with grain, 
well decomposed, so that it may be thoroughly 
mixed with the surface soil. Leached ashes are 
also of high value—more so than unleached. —~) 
good compost manure may be used successfully, 
enough is applied; but that pretty active and 
quickly operating, is the best. 

To prepare the soil, manure freely and then plow 
thoroughly, and harrow until in very fine tilth. 
Onion growers do not generally plow very deep— 
usually six or seven inches; but the fact that better 
crops are obtained after carrots, shows that d 
ening the soil is useful. The preparation should 
given as early in the spring as the season will admit. 

Those who raise their own seed, have found it to 
their interest to select the best shaped and most 
desirable onions for that purpose, and have thereby 
much improved the product. Plant early, and 
gather the seed as soon as ripe. Keep it in a dry, 
cool place, until wanted for use, 

Different varieties have their seasons of popu- 
larity. The Silver Skin is much admired; the 
is thought the best for shipment; the White Portu- | 
gal is milder flavored, but does not keep as well. 

For planting an acre, from three to four pounds 
of seed are required. The seed is put in with » 
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common drill machine, in rows about fourteen 
inches apart and less than half an inch deep. If 
the seed is not first rate, it is better to double the 
quantity than to have them too thin. They should 
stand from an inch to an inch and a half in the 
rows. The seed may be tested by sprouting a 
small quantity in boiling water. If it is good, it 
will sprout in fifteen or twenty minutes. 

Thorough weeding is of much importance with 
the onion crop. The plants are very small when 
young, and will not bear any rough treatment; so 
the fingers are the only machine which can be 
depended upon for the first weeding and thinning. 
Much labor may be saved by allowing no weeds to 
ripen on-the land, and using manure free from 
their seeds, The onion hoe, an implement attached 
to wheels, is a very complete instrument for clean- 
ing the ground between the rows of this or any 
other garden crop. 

Their greatest enemy is the grub or cut-worm., 
They work in the night, but their tracks are easily 
found by the rootlets and withering plants which 
mark it, The only remedy is capital punishment. 
Cleaning the ground in the fall will lessen their 
numbers—or plowing at the same time. Wet sum- 
mers sometimes induce them to form scullions with 
thick stems instead of good bulbs, Breaking the 
stems by rolling an empty flour barrel over the 
ground, or other means, is sometimes employed. 

An average crop is five hundred bushels per acre. 

m &. %. 


CHINA BERRIES. 


D., of Gates, N. Y., wishes to know what “China 
berries” are. They are the fruit of the Melia 
Azedarach, or great Indian Lilac—a tree of uncom- 
mon beauty, introducéd into the Southern States 
from China, and hence the common name. It is 
now naturalized, and grows everywhere in the 
south. It isa popular shade tree for streets, and 
the wood makes most beautiful furniture—not 
inferior to satin-wood—and is of quick growth. 
The seeds are very hard, and are covered with a 
pulpy pericarpum. Every part of the tree—the 
leaves and seeds—are highly odorous, and possess 
powerful anthelmintic properties. A decoction of 
the root is a favorite vermifuge, and in the hands 
of a good chemist, would likely supercede “Fahne- 
stock” or the “Dead Shot,” as a saleable article 
for this purpose. The berries will expel all worms 
and grubs from the soil, when applied as manure. 
The first use of them, as an expeller of the skipper 
fly, while smoking bacon, was communicated to 
me by Col. A. P. Carnovun, President of the State 
— Society of South Carolina, and I pub- 
ished the receipt originally in the South Carolinian 
newspaper, Thetree in the north, and in England, 
is a beautiful greenhouse shrub. Here it attains a 
height of fifty feet in a few years. A tree here, 
ten years old, would produce at least as many bush- 
els of fruit. A. G. SUMMER. 

Pomaria, 8. C. 








Hottow Hory.—The practice of our vicinity is 
to give the animal better keeping, and a few doses 
of Ohio Kercuma in whiskey. This may be given 
to suit the size of the animal, which is usually one- 
fourth of an ounce of Kercuma to half a pint of 
whiskey, B,—Harpersville, N. Y. 
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UNDERDRAINING. 


Eprrors GENESEE Farmer :—In the March num- 
ber, Lor Liyptey, Sylvania, Ind., wishes to obtain 
practical information on underground draining. — 
If none of your numerous correspondents send in g 
better method, you may publish this. 

It is now nearly forty years since I laid the first 
drain, and I have made them of different materials, 
but where stones are convenient, I prefer them to 
any other. The last five years, I have used tile,. 
but, except the first year, I put stones along the 
sides of the tile, and over them to the depth of six 
inches, which prevents the tile from moving or fill- 
ing up. I know the tile manufacturers will tell 
you that there is no danger of them filling up, but 
I have proof to the contrary. The principal drain 
ought to be from three to three and a half feet deep, 
and one and a half feet wide at top and one foot 
wide at bottom. All the earth ought to be placed 
along the one side; and if it is sod land, the sod 
ought to be kept near the edge of the drain, so as 
to put them on the top of the stone, the grass side 
down. Wien the drain is open, I commence at the 
highest end, and if the bottom is soft, I put a hem- 
lock board on the bottom and lay my tile on it, 
which keeps the tile from sinking. I prefer three 
or four inch tile of the horse-shoe make. When I 
have laid a few yards of tile, I commence putting 
in stone. I do not throw in the stone at random, 
but place them carefully on their ends, so that the 
water will made its way through them. When 
the first row of stone is in, the stone that go on the 
top may be thrown on, but care must be taken not 
to break the tile. When I make the drain with 
stone, I lay the stone on each side to the height of 
six or eight inches, and cover with flat stone, which 
forms a small culvert. The cross drains that lead 
to the main one may be made small. I cover the 
stone with the sods, grassy side down, straw or 
corn stalks, and then fill in the earth. I have 
seen very good drains in stiff clay land, made with 
stakes about three or four feet long, placed length- 
wise to the depth of one foot. The bottom of a 
stake drain is made in the shape of a V. 

It would be easier to give the desired informa- 
tion, if friend Livpiey had described the ground to 
be drained, as some land is too wet for underground 
drains. In such cases, a good open drain with 
side cuts running into it, is all that can be done till 
the ground becomes solid. Where the ground is 
not naturally wet and sponge, good deep plowing 
is preferable to draining, and much cheaper. 

Troy, N. ¥. April, 1858. JOSEPH CALDWELL. 





Map-rron rv Carrix.—A correspondent wishes 
to know the cause and cure for the mad itch in 
cattle. It is in most cases caused by letting the 
cattle eat of the corn stalks where hogs have been 
eating green corn. The hogs leave the entire lot 
chewed fine, which the cattle eat, and in a few 
days they take the mad-itch. I have seen farmers 
lose whole herds with it. r 

The best thing I know of to cure this complaint, 
is to give one pint of melted lard three times in an 
hour. Sweet oil is better. Drench the animal 
with cold water. The chewed stalks lie dry in the 
manifold, and if the beast can be made to t 
enough water to moisten the cut, it will recover. 
H.— Connersville, Ind., Feb. 16, 1858. 
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THOUGHTS BY THE WAYSIDE. 


Wnuen I see a mass of chips accumulate in a 
farmer’s back yard, remaining year after year, 
thinks I to myself, if the coarser ones were raked 
out, they would serve for fuel, while the finer 
parts, with the addition of soap suds, etc., from 
the house, would afford a valuable source of 
manure. 

When I see the banks of manure resting against 
*a barn in the summer season, serving only to rot 
the building, thinks I to myself, that manure might 
be employed. 

When I see plowing done year after year in the 
same track by the side of a fence, forming a gully 
or bank of considerable height, and of course a cor- 
responding leanness in the interior of the field, 
thinks I to myself, there is a great want of good 
husbandry. 

When I see fruit trees loaded with twice the top 
necessary for bearing well, and this perhaps partly 
dead, thereby keeping the needed rays of the sun 
from the under crop, thinks I to myself, here is an 
indication of bad husbandry. 

When I see stones piled round the trunk of a 
fruit tree, thinks I to myself, here is an invitation 
to suckers and to mice; and if dull scythes should 
follow, it would not be strange. 

When I see a total failure of a crop of Indian 
corn, thinks I to myself, if that man had bestowed 
all the manure and two-thirds of the labor on half 
the ground, he would have had a fair crop. 

When I see a farmer selling his ashes for ten 
cents per bushel, thinks I to myself, he had better 
have given the purchaser fifty cents to leave it for 
his corn and other grain. J. T. SERGEANT. 

Sergeantsville, N. J. 








SOIL ANALYSES. 


Eptrors GenesrE Farmer:—I am truly glad to 
find in your February number a moderate portion 
of common sense, mingled with scientific speculation, 
on the “‘ analyses of soils.” I have neither the skill 
nor the patience to pursue the sub-division of mat- 
ter to the millionth part of a grain, as some pretend 
to have done; and if I had, I have no confidence in 
any benefit to arise from such experiments. When 
I take into view the absolute impossibility of select- 
ing a small parcel of the soil of a field, that shall 
indicate correctly the productive powers of the 
field, and the many casualties incident to any such 
experiment, I am satisfied that but little reliance 
can be placed upon them. I would not discourage 
any rational attempt at scientific improvement, but 
when such attempts are forced beyond the limits of 
Propriety, as has sometimes been done, by Messrs, 

and others, the reaction is tremendous. 

So Danvers, Mass., April, 1858. JOHN. W. PROCTOR. 

Licg on Catves.—I think that lice on calves are 
much like ticks on sheep. If Mr. Avery would 
give his calves plenty of good hay, corn and oats, 
good water, and warm and comfortable quarters 
during the winter, he would not have any use for 
oil to drive off lice in the spring, not saying but flax 
seed would be very good feed for them. But I 
never knew an animal in good condition that was 
lousy. A. Hooster.—Mt. Jefferson, Ind. 








ADVANTAGES OF MOWING MACHINES. 


Eprrors Gengsgr& Farmer :—In reading the long 
letter of E. A. Bunpy, of Oxford, N. Y., (see Gen- 
esee Farmer, page 115,) I came to the conclusion 
that it was such absurd nonsense, that it required 
no answering; but on showing it to several of my 
neighbors, they say ‘‘the man must be a ———, or 
interested in the manufacture of sc ” and 
“that it ought to be answered by all means.” My 
own opinion is that if you, Messrs. Editors, did not 
occasionally like a spicy argument, you would not 
have published such a long rigmarole. Still, we 
farmers here may all know little about the farmers 
around Oxford, Chenango County. Perhaps their 
carelessness and bad habits may incapaciate them 
for using horses in mowing. Men that can not go 
to the village without “ talking long and loud, and 
getting down before they get home,” are not com- 
petent to use even scythes. It also may be true 
that the introduction of labor saving machines, in 
the town of Oxford, Chenango County, may be the 
cause of an unwonted degree of idleness. If such 
is the case, they have got the labor-saving mow- 
ing machines before they were fully prepared for 
them. It shows the people need reforming or edu- 
cating, before they can appreciate the value of a 
mowing machine. And it is just like men that can 
not come home from the village without getting 
down, “to talk long and loud about it, or pitch it 
into the road.” I wonder if Mr. B, had not just 
come from the village when he penned that letter. 
Thanks to the Temperance cause, we have no sach 
farmers here. Mr. B. might as well try and con- 
vince the farmers in this part of the country to use 
spades in place of plows, as to get them to “pitch 
their machines into the street” and go back to their 
scythes; or to take their grain to Albany or New 
York by wagons, in place of boats; or to take their 
own horses to go a journey, when they can travel 
on railroads at about one-third the expense, as to 
try to make them give up mowing machines. The 
revolving Horse-rakes, Reaping Machines, Thrash- 
ing Machines, and Mowing Machines, are farm 
implements that are destined to be in use until 
time shall be no longer, let Mr. B. and the Che- 
nango farmers write what they may. One of the 
best farmers in Oneida County was with me when 
I received the Farmer with Mr. B.’s article in it. 
I showed it to him. He-said he had used a mower 
some years, and if he could not get another, he 
would not sell it at any price. He has a son not 
yet sixteen years of age, and for the last two years 
that son, and one pair of horses and mower, has cut 
from 80 to 100 tons of hay yearly. There is no use 
of my going into a calculation, to show the sa 
of cutting by machines. As a machine cuts an 
spreads atthe same time, in heavy grass, you can 
cut and spread by a machine nearly as cheap as 
you can spread it by hand labor. 

We put our mowing and reaping machines under 
cover here, and I have known some farmers s0 
careful, that they would bring them home every 
night, lest there might be a loafer that had sopeee 
“late at the village talking long and loud,” and out 
of spite break the mowing machine. 

Near Geneva, N. ¥. JOHN JOHNSTON. 


Ts is rather severe; but friend Buypy is able 
to defend himself. 
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CUTTING AND CURING CLOVER HAY. 


Eprrors Genesee Farmer :—<According to the 
thirty years of close observation made by tlhe 
writer of this article, there is but one method of 
curing clover hay which pays well for the labor, 
and that I shall describe shortly. 

Observation has taught me, that the best time for 
cutting clover, is when two-thirds of the blooms 
begin to turn brown. At this stage it makes the 
best hay, and is not sappy enough to reduce much 
in the curing process. 

When the clover is in the above stage, cut it as 
rapidly as possible ; but never cut when there is dew 
or rain water on the clover. Let the green clover 
be put in small shocks as fast as cut down, so that 
the sun might not wilt it. When enough is cut and 
shocked for a large stack, haul up and stack as fast 
as possible. The stack should be some 14 or 15 
feet at the base, and 16 or 18 feet high, so put up 
as to make it the shape of a cone. With a hay 
fork, let one hand throw up the green clover, while 
two hands stack and trample it, so as to make it as 
near air tight as possible. Every foot in height 
should have about one quart of salt sprinkled regu- 
larly over it. This will require about 75 pounds to 
the stack. In finishing, top it off and rake it down 
so as to turn rain. In ten or twelve days it will 
become wet and hot, and smoke like a coal kiln, so 
as to have all appearances of rotting; but in ten or 
fifteen days more, it will cool off, and be fouud dry, 
bright, sweet hay, 

If the clover were allowed to wilt before stack- 
ing, the hay would be dark and mouldy ; but if put 
up green, the hay will be bright green, and sweet, 
and free from mould. This process preserves all 
the leaves of the clover, so certain to be lost by 
any other process; and it also preserves all the 
volatile constituents of clover, which are sure to be 
lost when it is cured in the sunshine or open air. 

The whole management may be sumned up in a 
few words. Out and stack free from moisture, in 
the perfectly free state; salt it well, and make the 
stack as near air tight as hard tramping can make it. 

Rome, Tenn. F. H. G. 





CURING HAY. 


Cur your hay always before the blossom of the 
assis off. Hay cut in August, dead ripe, and put 
in the same day, weighs well, is got in cheap, and 
is about as valuable as a ton of small sticks. Keep 
.rain and dew off your grass when cut. Hay caps 
and nothing else will do this. Hay, when half dry 
and fairly wet through, is equal in value to a draw- 
ing of tea after it has been once used. 
egin with your mowing machine at 8 o’clock in 
‘the morning, and by 12 o’clock you have four acres 
(eight tons of grass) cut and spread. I want two 
men with the machine, as it saves time. At 4 
o’clock, begin to rake and put in cocks of about 50 
Ibs. This is easily done by sundown, and all cov- 
ered. On the second morning, take off your covers, 
open the hay for a few hours, and put two or three 
together, and cover again, which can be done before 
‘it is time to rake up your second day’s four acres 
of cuttings. Generally, the large cocks need not 
be touched again; but if they get too warm, one 
hour’s opening will cure them perfectly. Cover 








again, and you may draw in at your leisure, for 


rain does no injury. Hay got in this way, with 
wages at $1.50 per day, costs about $2 per ton to 
get it, including wear of hay caps and all ex 

and is worth twice as much as the hay got by my 
neighbor 8., who cuts his in the morning, carts it in 
from the swath, and got his in last year for 86 cents 
aton; but as he does not feed it, but sends it to 
New York, it weighs well, and makes no difference, 
As he makes{and buys no manure, how will his farm 
look in five years? WM. H. DENNING, , 

Fishkill Landing, Dutchess Co., N. Y. 








SAINFOIN IN CANADA. 


Eprrors GrenesEE Farmer:—Should you con- 
sider the following account of Sainfoin of any use, 
I can vouch for the truth. 

When living in Woodstock, I visited a piece of 
land of a light sandy loam, and there sowed some 
Sainfoin seed. It came up well; but .from the 
ground being full of weeds, the plants were small, 
However, I collected seed by hand-picking it, and 
on my removal to my present farm, I transplanted 
several roots. This was in the month of June, and 
checked its growth very much. The next year, I 
again collected seed; but about the third year after 
the transplanting, they were much hove by frost, 
and I then ploughed them in. 

I think this shows that our climate is as fayor- 
able for sainfoin as for clover. THOMAS H. WATT. 

Woodstock, C. W. 








SOWING GRASS SEED IN THE FALL. 


Eprrors GrenEskE Farmer:—It has been my 
invariable practice to sow Timothy seed in the 
spring, with ono exception. Some years ago, I 
purchased my seed in the spring, except Timothy 
seed, for about five acres of barley. I expected 
that toward the end of the season, seed would be 
cheaper; but when the time of sowing came, I 
could not get it at all; so I seeded it with clover 
and after harvest, about the first of September, i 
sowed about six quarts of Timothy’ to the acre, 
right on the stubble, without harrowing. The first 
year I pastured it, being principally clover; the 
secon year, more than half Timothy, which I 
mowed, and it was, I think, the thickest seeding 
that I have ever had., The land was clay loam. 

Ducmesburgh, N. Y. - ©. 








Dutton Corn.—In very favorable seasons, the 
Dutton corn is one “of the very best varieties of 
field corn,” but it is not so early as some other vari- 
eties. After trial of several varieties, I would say 
to “ A Beginner,” we have settled on the eight- 
rowed yellow, as yielding largely, maturing early, 
husking easily, and having a small cob-curing we 
Others may prefer the Dutton—the Yellow or 
White red-blaze, the White Flint, or the Ki 
Philip—we have tried them all and discard 
them, for the above named kind. Seed corn war- 
ranted to yrow, of all varieties, is scarce. J, H. B. 
—Royalton, N. Y. 





A Great Layer.—I have a hen, a mixture of 
the common dung hill and the Chittagong, ha' 
last May, which has now laid eighty-five eggs.— 
Who can beat this? The hen was fed on corn. 
H. Attratuger.— Berlin, Pa., March 10, 1858. 
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WHICH ARE THE BEST HORSES TO)WEAR, THOSE 
FIFTEEN OR SIXTEEN HANDS HIGH? 


Eprrors GENESEE Farmer :—Size is generally 
the measure of strength. In all unsubjugated 
races of animals, the largest hold dominion; and 
what is this but the evidence of superior courage, 
strength and endurance? I do not see any reason 
why the horse, when domesticated, should consti- 
tute an exception. Perhaps our ideas of “ horse- 
flesh” are influenced by what we have heard of 
Arabia and the turf, where fleetness is chiefly in 
demand. In Arabia, the horse must be small; 
climate, food, and service, have made this the inex- 
orable rule. In England, formerly, size was not 
regarded’ as of much moment; but latterly, great 
and successful efforts have been made to increase it, 
even in the race horse; and if something has been 
lost in bottom, much has been gained in power and 
length of stride. Bottom, technicaily speaking, is 
only found in Arabia, where the horse can go at 
fult speed twelve or fourteen hours. In England, 
or America, he can hardly sustain himself for as 
many hours. But the turf and the desert are very 
different from the farm. The slighest study of the 
race horse ought to satisfy any one that this animal 
is only fitted for a few minutes of strenuous effort ; 
he can only run, giving a succession of leaps till 
exhausted. His form is, in every essential point, 
in strong contrast to that of the horse of all work, 
the only one suitable to the farmer. But should 
this latter horse be sixteen hands high? Are six- 
teen hands worth more than fifteen? Willit go as 
far, endure as long, and cost no more to wear out 
the living machine? If bottom and form are equal, 
the answer is easily given. The task being lighter 
in proportion to size, the jarge horse can do it 
easier; and doing it easier—not wasting so much 
power—he wears longer. But is there anything 
wrong in sixteen hands? Is this point fatal to 
stamina and strength? Does wearing capacity 
increase till fifteen hands are gained, and is it lost 
in the additional four inches? Certainly there is 
no reason, theoretically, for an answer in the affirm- 
ative; for that height does not at all touch the 
question of monstrosity. Practically, the horse of 
sixteen hands, in the same number of strides, goes 
farther; being heavier, he throws more weight into 
the collar; and form being equal, his action is as 
elastic and spirited. In doing the same amount of 
work, less muscular energy is expended; and after 
the equal task is accomplished, having a greater 
fund of power unexhausted, he recovers from fatigue 
sooner, and thus enjoys a longer period of repose. 

Doubtless a good horse of fifteen hands will out- 
wear a mean one of sixteen; but with equal form 
and bottom, in performing equal tasks, theoretically 
and practically, at all work, sixteen hands will out- 
wear fifteen. In argument the preference is gener- 
ally given to the smaller horse, because it is assumed 
that he has necessarily form and bottom, when in 
fact there are as many lazy, spiritless horses of 
fifteen as of sixteen hands. Perfection of form 
belongs no more to one size than the other. It is 
in both eases, and in both alike, a matter of breed- 
ing and feeding. 

conclude with one remark: Trust much to the 
breed, but more to the manger. Feed well, under 
all circumstances, and at all times. Starvation 
dwarfs, deforms, and enfeebles; abundant food 








develops the natural form—gives action, endurance 
and docility. In horse-flesh, and in all flesh, good 
feeding is the foundation of good service and dura- 
bility. Many vices and much bad temper springs 
from the ever-teasing, nervous irritability of the 
half-fed horse. BREVIX. 





MY “TROUBLES.”—STABLES FOR STOCK. 


Eprrors Genrs&r Farmer :—Allow me to thank 
Mr. Gurnszy for his kind prescription in my case, 
and to say to him that I intend to test his remedy 
another winter. I think mangers and stalls can be 
made through one of my largest sheds, which will 
work well, and allow me still to use it for shelter- 
ing the manure, at least, made by the cattle while 
confined in it. The mangers will be made on a 
frame so that the whole can be raised or lowered 
at pleasure, and the stalls will be separated by 
swinging partitions, so that the stock will need no 
tying, and it will be less difficult to keep the floor 
level and well littered than if they were stationary. 
Perhaps I shall be able to get up drawings for 
insertion in one of the later numbers of this year’s 
Farmer, if the editor thinks it worth the trouble. 
Some trial of stabling stock has convinced me that 
they will do better if let out into a good yard all 
that part of the day when not occupied in taking 
their meals, than to be confined closely a greater 
share of the time. It is clear also to my mind that 
they will take no injury from leaving the manure 
under them, if it is kept well littered, as it easily 
may be with refuse straw and cornstalks, <A great 
additional saving will be made of the liquid man- 
ure—a saving of one-third at least of the fertilizing 
product of the stock. These opinions, found upon 
experience, having wintered calves as well as cows 
upon their manure, and keeping them as clean and 
comfortable as though in a stable cleaned out twice 
a day—besides making a much better article of 
manure. Indeed, increasing the quality of the 
manure was my great object, and not as some may 
suppose, to save labor, though that is no small item 
with a dozen head of cattle to attend to. 4. m. B. 





ALPACA—PACO OR PACA—A Species of Llama. 


Arrention has of late been called to this family 
of animals, in consequence of an importation, and 
subsequent sale, of some of them at New York. 
The term Llama is applied to a genus embracing 
several species, to which some naturalists have 
given the name Auchenia. In many respects it 
resembles the camel (Camelus,) and the llama was 
formerly sometimes called the South American 
camel. It is indigenous to Peru and other por- 
tions of South America, its natural habitat being 
the elevated regions immediately under the line of 
perpetual snow. The specific divisions of the gentis 
are not very well defined; but without entering 
upon the disputed points of zoologists in relation to 
this matter, we give what Marrin regards as the 
distinct species, as follows: 

“1st. Tame and Wild.—The guanaco, guanacu, 
or huanacu, commonly called in its tame state the 
llama (Auchenia eal 

“9d. Tame and Wild.—The paco, paca, or alpaca 
(Auchenin aipoen Desm.) 

“3d, Wild.—The vicuna, vicugna, vigogna, ite, 
(Auchenia vicuna.) 
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THE ALPACA, A SPECIES OF LLAMA 


“4th. Wild.—The targua, or taruca (Auchenia 
taruca nobis.) A doubtful species respecting which 
we require more precise information. It may be 
the wild alpaca. Some zoologists consider that 
there are only two really definite species, the 
guanaco and the vicuna.” 

All the Mama family are wool-bearing animals, 
the fleece entering into the composition of fabries 
which pass, commercially, under the name of alpa- 
cas. The coarsest is produced by the guanacu, or 
llama, and the finest by the vicuna, that of the 
alpaca being intermediate between the two former. 
The llama is used extensively in some South Amer- 
ican countries, as a beast of burthen, and is able to 
carry: from 150 to 200 pounds on its baek, over 
rough, mountaneovs paths, where other animals 
could not travel. Their flesh is sometimes used as 
food for man, but is not considered very palatable, 
even by those who have been accustomed to it. 

The object in jntroducing this animal into the 
United States, seems to be chiefly the labor they 
might "perform, and their wool. It is doubtful 
whether we have any opening for them in the 
former capacity—especially if the Arabian camel 
succeeds as well as appearances and statements 
seem to indicate, in the trials now going on in 
transporting burthens across the eountry to Cali- 
fornia. 

The llamas lately offered for sale at New York, 
were thirty-eight in number—seventy-two having 
been started from Peru last autumn, of which 
thirty-four died on the way, or soon after landing 
in this country. We learn from the Zribwne that 
the attempted sale by auction was unsuccessful, 
only $96 per head being offered, which was eon- 
siderably below the demand of the owners. It is 
stated, however, that a male and two females (the 
latter supposed to be with young) were finally sold 
at private sale to Mr. Camgron, an Australian ship- 


An impression prevails that the llama had not 
been introduced into this country previously to the 
late importation, above alluded to. This is a mis- 
take, as specimens have frequently been brought 
here, though no large number has arrived at one 
time. A gentleman in this vicinity now has several 
—fonur or five, if we remember—which run in his 
fields as quietly as cows, and we believe they have 
bred here—at any rate, some of them have the 
appearance of being quite young. They are kept 
merely as a curiosity, and attract much attention 
from passers-by. 

A tew years ago, much discussion took place in 
regard to the introduction of the alpaca into this 
country. We are not aware, however, that any 
were imported. Some have been introduced into 
Great Britain, but as we have heard nothing from 
them for some time, it is probable that they have 
either died, or do not thrive in a manner to render 
them objects of much consequence. The Ear! of 
Derby propagated them at Knowsley Park, and 
they were tried in the Highlands of Seotland. 

The vicuna is described as a much smaller animal 
than either the Nama or alpaca—though the latter 
is too small to be used for carrying burthens. The 
fleece of the vicuna is said to be as much superior 
to that of the Ilama or alpaca, as that of the Merino 
sheep is to the English Iong-wooled breeds. The 
wool is described as silky, and of extraordinary 
fineness, the Iength Being from an inch to three 
inches. Yarn made from this wool sometimes sells 
in England as high as three dollars a pound, Thou- 
sands of these animals are every year killed for 
their wool alone. If any of the Ilama family were 
to be introduced here on aceount of their wool, this 
would seem to be the species most desirable. It 
should be stated, however, that the vicuna is sel- 
dom domestiecated.— Boston Cultivator. 





Ir is said that seed corn, smeared with tar and 





ping merchant, for $340. It is said they will be 
rwarded by the first ship to Sydney. 


sulphur, is less liable to injury from worms. 
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DISEASES OF THE HORSE. 


Foor Evm.—Pound up and melt an ounce of 
brimstone in a large ladle. When properly melted, 
add one ounce of tar; and while the whole is boil* 
ing, add one table-spoontul of spirits of turpentine. 
raise the foot and pour it on to the diseased part, 
first having cleaned the foot well with soap suds, 
and got dry. The horse should be kept out of the 
mud, and fed on light food, green if possible. Two 
applications a week will soon cure most of cases. 

For Bia Heap, Bie Jaw, &c.—Keep the horse 
out of the wet weather, feed on bran and a small 
portion scalded oats; no corn, but green feed if it 
can be had. Give him three table-spoonfuls of 
powdered limestone two or three times a week, 
and persevere. It may take several pounds. I 
knew one horse to take seven or eight pounds 
before a cure was effected, when the swelling on 
the head entirely disappeared without a scar, and 
he was afterwards a valuable horse. 

For Porr Evir.—Fry green May apple root in 
tallow until the tallow is completely saturated with 
its juice. The strength of a peck of roots may be 
got eat with two pounds of tallow. When wanted 
for use, melt it and apply it with a swab made 
round a stick, with cotton rags. Apply it about 
every third day. If no matter has coliected, there 
will be no scar; but if it is broken, apply it to the 
opening or tube from which the matter issues.— 
When a scab forms so as to prevent the free egress 
of matter, it must be removed,—easily done with 
the finger nail. This has never been in print, I 
presume, and doubtless many others as well as 
myself could give valuable information to our race, 
were we not too selfish. I say come one come all 
of the readers of the Genesee Farmer, let us see 
how much more iateresting we can make its col- 
umns than any other agricultural paper of its size. 
More anon. A. YOUNG. 

Neosho, Mo., Feby. 25, 1858. 











BUILDING STONE FENCES. 


Eprrors Genesee Farmer:—One of the best 
methods of building stone fence to prevent sheep 
from jumping it, is as follows: 

In a fence of this kind there must be a post every 
eight or ten feet, and two boards morticed in the 


posts above the stone. The boards should be six- 
teen or twenty feet long, six inches wide, and an 
inch and a quarter thick. The posts should be cut 
five feet and a half long, split out the same as for 
post and board fence, or not quite so heavy. The 
posts at each end of the boards may have two mor- 
tices; the first may be cut two inches from the 
end, and the second, eight inches below the first, 
leaving a space of eight inches between the boards. 
The posts may be set one foot deep in the ground, 
which will make the fence four feet and a half high. 

When proceeding to build a fence of this kind, 
first stake off the ground for the fence, then sink a 





hole one foot deep, put in a morticed post firm, and 
another the length of your boards distant from the 
first; then put in the boards and tighten the posts 
firmly. The ends of the boards should be dressed 
off so as to form a splice of about three inches, 
The middle post may be put in after the morticed 
posts and boards are put up. A panel will then be 
ready for the stone wall. The foundation should 
be laid on the top of the ground and two and a half 
or three feet wide, built up as a double wall bat- 
tered on both sides, tapering up to the lowermost 
board. The posts should be walled in carefully 
with large stones, so that they will stand firm when 
rotted off at the ground. All sorts of stone may 
be used in a fence of this kind. It makes a very 
cheap, handsome, and durable fence. 

I have two hundred rods of this kind of fence on 
my farm. Some of it has been built ten years, and 
the wall is sound yet and the posts stand firm. 
There is no danger of the wind upsetting it. The 
cost is about seventy-five cents per rod. I feel sat- 
isfied that sheep are not so ready to jump a fence 
built on this plan. In the fall of 1856 and °57, I 
had twe rams in one field and thirty-five ewes in 
another, and a fence built on this plan was all that 
kept them apart. The rams made great efforts to 
jump, but were obliged to stay on their own side 
of the fence. JOHN KISER, 

Shippenville, Clarion Co., Pa. 


OAKS OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 





Trees, whether individually or in groups, have 
ever been considered of peculiar interest. The 
grove is associated with the earliest records of sci- 
ence; and among physical objects, the forest may 
be considered as exacting the most important influ- 
ence upon the moral world. This idea is beauti- 
fully illustrated by Hummo tt, in his Tadlan de la 
Nature. “The species of animals,” says he, “are 
comparatively few in number, and their fleetness 
is in general, such as to remove them quickly from 
our sight. Vegetables, on the contrary, act upon 
our imagination by their immobility and by their 
grandeur. Their size indicates their age, and it is 
in vegetables alone, that with this age is associated 
the expression of a force which is constantly 
renewed. The gigantic draggonnier ( Dracona 
draca,) which I have seen in the Canary islands, 
is sixteen feet in diameter, and enjoying an eternal 
youth; bears still its flowers and its fruits. When 
the Bethenconas, French adventurers, made in the 
10th century, the conquest of the Fortunate Isles, 
the draggonnier of Orotava, as sacred to the natives 
of these islands as the olive of the citadel of Athens, 
or the elm of Ephesus, was as colossal in its dimen- 
sions as at the present time. In the torrid zone, 
a forest of Cisalpina and of Hymenia, is perhaps 
the monument of a thousand years.” 

Though we cannot boast of such “ monuments ” 
as these, the oaks of the forest are known with 
tolerably certainty to attain the ages of 800 or 900 
years, and are the most aged trees that we possess, 
The pines are stated by Dr. Writrams, in his his- 
tory of Vermont, to be from 350 to 400 years.— 
This information is obtained by counting the num- 
ber of concentric layers or rings, a method of com-’ 
putation, the accuarcy of which is admitted by a 
large majority of vegetable physiologists. 
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There is another consideration which renders an 
attention to our forest trees of high importance. In 
various European countries, not only individuals 
but governments themselves, have bestowed great 
care upon the cultivation of useful and ornamental 
indigenous and foreign trees. Their destruction 
has been guarded by the most rigid enactments, 
and the highest favors have been conferred upon 
their most successful cultivation. Without wish- 
ing to see such examples in all respects imitated in 
our own country, it is worthy of attention whether 
we are not too prodigal of the abundance which we 
now possess; whether it is not time to cultivate 
instead of destroying, and thus to keep open one 
great avenue to national wealth and indepenence. 


For the great purposes to which timber is applied, 
a large part of Europe must be tributary. We, 
on the contrary, possess within our extended 
domain, timber for about every use. With care, 
the supply can be continued. The forest can be 
pruned like the vineyard or shrubbery. That man 
would be deemed a mad man, who should destroy 
the young and thrifty trees of his nursery; and 
yet, where is the place in which the same madness 
is not exhibited with respect to our forests? The 
effect is already sufficiently evident in our populous 
towns; and if the practice is continued, it will soon 
become general throughout our country. 


A great peculiarity in the vegetation of the 
United States, is the number and beauty of its 
forest trees. The number of these at present 
known, is about 200, which have a more or less 
extensive range of distribution. “The oaks com- 
prised under the Linnwan genus Quercus,” says 
Beck, “are by far the most numerous and important. 
Botanists are at present acquainted with more than 
one hundred rod forty species of this genus, of 
which upwards of one-half belong to America. In 
the State of New York there are fifteen native spe- 
cies, viz: Mossy-cup Oak, Post Oak, White Oak, 
Swamp White Oak, Swamp Chestnut Oak, Yellow 
Oak, Rock Chestnut Oak, Dwarf Chestnut Oak, 
Willow Oak, Black Scrub Oak, Biack Oak, Scarlet 
Oak, Pin Oak, Red Oak. The trees are chiefly 
valued for their timber and bark, and the shrubs 
for their fruit.” 

Of all the arborescent species found in our State, 
the White Oak is most deserving of notice, and its 
cultivation may be recommended as an object of 
primary importance. It is extensively employed 
in ship-building, and for strength and durability it 
holds the very first rank. It is well fitted for staves, 
which constitute an important article of export.— 
Time would fail to enumerate the various other 
uses to which this timber is applied. 

Considering the remarks made concerning the 
White Oak as applying also to the White Swamp 
Oak, the next of importance is the Rock Oak, which 
may also be converted to most of the uses of the 
White Oak. 

The Black Oak is highly valuable for its bark, 
which farnishes the quercitron of commerce. 

Should this country continue to be a commercial 
one, the cultivation of the more strong and durable 
species of this genus, will eventually become a mat- 
ter of necessity. In England, the price of ship- 
building advanced 100 per cent. in less than one 
hundred years, and until some provision was made, 


——..., 
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in the island to keep the navy in repair. In the 
United States, too, according to Szypent, the pricg 
of ship-building increased on an average 10 per 
cent. from 1800 to 1810. 

The immense amount of timber used for shj 
building, may be judged of by the fact stated jy 
Srvotair’s Code of Agriculture, that a 74 gun ship 
requires 8000 loads of wood, the produce of 59 
acres, each tree standing 33 feet apart. 

Sufficient has now been said to show the impor. 
tance of an attention to the cultivation of our usefy] 
species of oak. We have neither the time nor the 
ability to point out the details of the manner jp 
which this subject should be pursued, but we trust 
it will ere long receive the notice of patriotic indj- 
viduals, and of our national and State legislature, 

There are two distinct objects to be regarded in 
the cultivation of forest trees—their pecuniary 
value as fuel and timber, and their uses as orna- 
ments, screens and shades. The cultivation in the 
two cases must be quite different; yet we suppose 
the first steps must in all cases be the same. The 
land on which the seed is to be sown, or the youn 
trees planted, must for many years be cultiva 
while the plants are growing, in order that they 
may make any show at all, even in 20 years,— 
Without cultivation they will grow but very slowly, 
After the acorns are sowed, or the tree planted, the 
plow can go early between the rows, leaving the 
subsoil beneath the rows unmoved. The best time 
for sowing the acorn is in the autumn, immediately 
after they have fallen from the trees, and they 
should be planted just below the surface. The 
plants for some years should be kept free from 
weeds. The most profitable way to do this is to 
plant potatoes or bush beans, which will pay the 
expenses. ©. N. BEMENT. 
Springside, April, 1858. 





ANECDOTE—INCREASE OF A POTATO. 


Epirors GrnrskE Farmer: —Some years ago, a 
gentleman visiting a farmer in Tolland, Connecticut, 
took from his pocket a small potato, which some- 
how had got in there at home. It was thrown out 
with a smile, and the farmer taking it in his hand 
to look at it, a curious little boy of twelve, stand- 
ing at his elbow, asked him what it it was. “Oh,” 
said he, “nothing but a potato, my boy; take and 
plant it, and you shall have all you can raise from 
it till you are of age.” The lad took it, and the 
farmer thought no more about it at the time. The 
boy, however, not dispising small potatoes, care- 
fully divided it into as many pieces as he could find 
eyes, and put them into the ground. The product 
was carefully put aside in the fall, and planted in the 
spring, and so on till the fourth year, when, the yield 
being good, the actual product was four hundred 
bushels! The farmer seeing the prospect that the 
potato field would, by another year, cover his whole 
farm, asked to be released from his promise. * 





Hottow Horn.—In the Farmer for February, 
Mr. Morengap requested a cure for the hollow 
horn. I will give him a very simple one. Take 
hold of the hair at the place called the Cuppling, 
and give it a smart jerk. The skin grows fast to 
the spine and thence extends to the horns and tail. 
Try it, and report to the Genesee Farmer. C. W.P. 





it was computed that there was not timber enough 


—La Fayette, Ind. 
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queLIFE OF A FARMER—HEALTHFUL, PLEASANT, 
PROFITABLE, AND HONORABLE. 





Tar the life of a farmer is healthful, has fre- 
quently been shown by tables of comparative long- 
evity, and one of these for Massachusetts shows 
that their lives exceed the general average by 
twelve years, and go nearly nineteen years above 
that of the common laborer, and eighteen above 
the average at death of those engaged in mechani- 
cal pursuits. There seems to exist a sanitive influ- 
ence in the varied employments of the agriculturist 
_jn its fresh and suggestive surroundings. So the 
young man to whom a long life seems desirable, 
may choose the occupation of a farmer with the 

test likelihood of seeing in their fullness the 
allotted years of man. For whenever and where- 
ever such statistics have been gathered, they bring 
fyets to confirm the healthfulness and longevity of 
the tillers of the soil. 

That the life of a farmer is pleasant, seems, at 
least, the opinion of the great mass outside the 
employment, if their professions are te be believed. 
Acity writer, speaking upon the subject, remarks: 
“The man in active business in other departments, 
pictares for himself in his retirement a rural home 
—a little farm well tilled—and on that he hopes to 
end his days. Ambitious men, who have drunk 
deeply of fame, are at a stand when the tide of 
thelr affairs are at a turn, whether to make new 
and earnest efforts to struggle upward, or to buy a 
farm and in the peaceful labors it requires, to enjoy 
atranquil close of life.” Merchants, lawyers, and 
physicians, we may add, when most rapidly accu- 
mulating fortunes, often stop to consider whether 
acompetence and a snug farm are not more desir- 
able than wealth, amid the turmoils and cares of the 
tity, and the vicisitudes of fortune to which its 
dwellers are exposed. Rural life and employment 
have the elements of the beautiful and the agree- 
able, or they would not possess so many charms 
to the occupant of all other departments of human 
enterprize and industry. 

Why then do so many young men, turning from 
agriculture as unworthy their attention, seek other 
employments, or crowd the mercantile or profes- 
sional ranks? There may be various reasons for 
this Some may desire a more speedy return for 
their labor, and think it found in daily or weekly 
wages, not considering the uncertainty of constant 
employment, or comparing their actual profits with 
those of the working farmer. Others may be led 
away by the attractive and fashionable appearance 
of acquaintances who have found employment in 
the city; or by the hope of rivaling the one out of 
twenty who succeeds in making a fortune as a mer- 


‘chant, forgetting, meanwhile, the confinement and 


drudgery of the everyday life of their gentlemanly 
friend, and the nineteen failures which have taken 
place while the latter has suddenly risen to wealth 
td notoriety. A larger class are impressed with 
the idea that in cities exist greater facilities for 
finding a comfortable living without much active 
bor; and this thought has charms for the indo- 
lant which they can not resist. How bitterly they 
vil be disappointed, miserable multitudes, who are 
waiting with Mr. Micawser for “something to turn 
tp,” can sorrowfully relate. 

That the young man who has been liberally edu- 
tated must study a profession—that in law, midi- 





cine, or theology, alone, can be found use for his 
learning—is an idea too prevalent even now. It 
will be a better day for all when it is discovered 
that the highest honors of the college do not unfit 
a man for the practical duties of agriculture—that 
it is not burying ones knowledge to graduate from 
the university to the farm. Some of our most suc- 
cessful agriculturists have reached farming through 
law, finance, politics, literature, or merchandize ; 
ing by way of the professions to their present 
field of labor. When such men take the direct 
route, as they are beginning to do, farming will 
rank not only as healthful and pleasant, but as 
profitable and honorable in the esteem of men.— 
Increase in position will give increase in knowledge 
and refinement, and make the life of a farmer 
always and everywhere, what it should be—the 
truest and manliest of all life on earth. J. H. B. 


TREATING TIMBER TO MAKE IT DURABLE 


Eprrors Genesez Farmzr:—Will you please to 
insert the following in your valuable journal. There 
are many who read it, that might test its efficiency 
and be benefited thereby. D.—Gates, 


*“*T am not aware that the following is generally 
known, ’at all events it is not practiced in this locality. 
In Germany it is known and practiced extensively.— 
The matter is this: Hard wood, such as hickory 
beach, dogwood, &c., is impregnated with the liquid 
of stable manure, and afterwards submiited to the 
influence of heat, and thoroughly dried, for the pur- 
pose of imparting to it good perservative qualities and 
rendering it tough and solid. ‘ 

** Wood intended for axe handles, mallet, &c., is 
steeped in this liquid for several days, and afterwards 
hung up over a fire and exposed to the influence of 
heat arising therefrom; two or three days are sufli- 
cient to render it thoroughly dry. It is then said to 
possess greater toughness and solidity than when sub- 
jected to any other process. 

‘* The farmers of Germany use mallets made of hard 
wood, which is prepared as above, for the purpose of. 
driving iron wedges to split their timber; the wedges 
are usually made with a head about two inehes or two 
and a half, and the mallet suffers no indentation from 
percussion. 

‘*If the process imparts to the wood such qualities 
spoken of, the knowledge of the fact may be interest- 
ing and profitable. It is certainly a simple and con- 
venient process, and some one may be disposed to 
test it, and compare its effects’with those obtained 
by other methods.”’—Indiana Farmer. 








Reapine anp Mowrne Maontnes.—APppieton’s 
New American Cyclopedia says: “The reaper and 
mower have gained a firm footing, even within the 
last ten years; for though the first reaping machine 
known was used 1,800 years ago, * * it is but 
a few years since the economy and practicability of 
using the machines was fully established. The num- 
ber of machines made and sold in a single establish- 
ment in Chicago, to supply the demand in the West- 
ern States, alone exeeeded 4,000 in 1856, while in- 
numerable other establishments exist in other parts 
of the country, doing almost as large a business as 
the one alluded to. Nearly 200 different patents 
have been granted within the last eight years for 
reapers and mowers, and at a trial recently insti- 
tuted and held at Syracuse, N. Y., nearly 100 differ- 
ent patents were entered for competition.” 
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AGRICULTURAL PAPERS. 





“On the propriety of farmers supporting none but purely agri- 
cultural papers, as such; and is their publication monthly often 
enough?” 

Eprrors GENESEE FarmMer:—I am decidedly 
in favor, of supporting only purely agricultural 
papers as such, I am desirous of having the editor 
of my gricultural paper devote his whole attention 
to the subject. Let us have fish or flesh—no hotch- 
pot. If a literary paper is desired, then I should 
subseribe for one devoted to literature. So, an 
educational journal should contain articles pertain- 
ing to that cause from the title page to finis. The 
good agricultural paper will be full of matter for 
the particular benefit of the agriculturist. A paper 
devoted to agriculture, education and literature, is 
like the man who is Jack at all trades. Some of 
the departments will certainly be neglected, often 
all of them. Numerous instances could be men- 
tioned to sustain the position. An editor is fre- 
quently supposed to be a universal genius—a kind 
of walking encyclopedia—a factotum, capable of 
doing everything, not only, but also of answering 
every inquiry. 

All are aware that a person can devote a life 
time with profit in investigating the various depart- 
ments of agriculture and horticulture. Should not 
the editor who assumes to instract thousands upon 
that subject, make himself fully master of his sub- 
ject? The school boy writes milk and water arti- 
eles upon all and any subject, but he writes without 
thought, without experience, without originality, 
and without benefit to any one save himself.— 
Would any one be so foolish as to expect a master 
piece of painting from the easel of an artist, who 
claimed to be equally expert with the brush, the 
chisel, and the poet’s pen? Would you expect to 
find the most skillful physician in the person who 
divided his attention between the use of the lancet, 
the preparation of the attorney’s brief, and the 
study of divinity? The devout minister is not 
likely to be the shrewd and successful lawyer, or 
skilful surgeon. Nor can we expect to find the 
editor, who has turned his attention to “ teaching 
the young idea how to shoot,” to writing agricul- 
tural articles, or reviewing literary works, well 
qualified to enlighten the farmer upon the best 
rotation: for crops, the proper soil for certain ceri- 
als, the kind of manure best adapted to some par- 
ticular locality, the best method of draining, irri- 
gating, etc., etc. 

No argument is necessary to convince a reason- 
ablé mind that an editor can devote all of his time 
to the preparation of a first class agricultural jour- 
nal—that he can do so to the advantage and profit 
of his subscribers. There are those who do so 
devote their time, and of course they make the 
better class of agricultural papers. Shall we as 
farmers support them? No one can doubt the 
propriety of giving our hearty support to papers so 
edited. For our bericakurel reading, we should 
subscribe only for purely agricultural papers; for 
our political reading, all will peruse political papers; 
and for religious instruction, let us take the purely 
religious paper. That is the principal; but each 
could contain a few brief news items without injury. 

Were I to read only one agricultural paper, I 
should want to have it published weekly; but 
purely agricultural papers are not yet well enough 


sustained to authorize a weekly publication thenag 
But for myself, I prefer four or five monthly agri 
cultural papers, published in various parts of thy 
country, to one weekly—the cost being about tly 
the same. Here, in Minnesota, the farmer regd 
the agricultural journal published in New York, 
in the New England States, in Ohio, in Wisconsin, 
and Illinois, and in Minnesota, as soon as we har 
one. Most farmers think they can not afford mop 
than three or four dollars a year for all of then; 
consequently they must be published monthly gj 
not weekly. The person who gets all his agriq. 
tural reading from one monthly in this age, neg 
not be astonished if he does fall behind his neigh. 
bors. in agricultural knowledge. If my acqnaip. 
tance would not subscribe for more than ] 
should certainly advise him to take the Gene 
Farmer. E. HODGES, 
Marion ,Olmstead Co., Minnesota. 





A PROPOSITION FOR A PRIZE ESSAY. 


Eprtors GENESEE Farmer :—Through the polite 
ness of Dr. W. W. Puutirs, I have received tly 
January, February, and March numbers of th 
Genesee Farmer, and I am so well pleased with it 
that I must be pardoned for expressing my opinion 
of it through its columns. It has been my practigg 
for ten years past to take and read carefully at lea 
three agricultural journals, and I regret that th 
Genesee Farmer has not been one of then, | 
scrible for all I take, too. 

I am pleased to find that you have such a hostd 
able, practical contributors—writers who unde. 
stand what it takes to contribute agriculfud 
improvement. I pledge you my word, that] 
would not give a red copper for a system of plat 
tation economy which does not contemplate th 
annual increase of the fertility of the soil. Al 
other systems are dangerous humbugs. God frowns 
upon the man who, with impunity, exhausts tht 
soil that supports him, and is to support his 5 
terity—the man who has no higher aim in life 
to pocket the dollar, at the expense of coming gat 
erations. 

You keep this subject—the improvement of th 
soil—prominently before your readers, This # 
right. That is the object of every truly valuat 
agricultural journal. And the improvement of tht 
farmer’s mind, as well as his soil, is not left outd 
the question. Well, they are inseparably conn 
Improve the mind on rural affairs, and the improve 
ment of the soil will follow in the wake. I mms 
do something too. I must try to leave the wotll 
better than I found it. Let me therefore makes 
proposition to your readers, to this effect. ei 
pose to be one of twenty who will give $5 each® 
the writer of the best essay on the improvement d 
exhausted lands, to be published in the (ena 
Farmer the present year, the premiums to 
awarded by a committee ef three, chosen by 
editor of the Genesee Farmer. : 
Now, who will respond? Who feels like d 
something for the agricultural press, and the 
cultural public? Speak out, one and all. If® 
get $200, we will give $100 of it to the man wh 
the present year may make a series of agricul 
experiments of the greatest utility to the 
world. ©. D. HARMON 








Edwards Depot, Mise., March 1858. 
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HORTICULTURAL HINTS FOR THE MONTH. 





For the gardener, May is usually the busiest 
month inthe year. The present spring, however, 
has been so remarkably early that much of the 
labor which has usually to be put off till May has 
been done in April. Tree planting is over, and the 
main crops in the kitchen garden are sown. Many 
of these are already up—at all events the weeds 
are; and it should not be forgotten that the only 
way to obtain the mastery over them is to attack 
them as soon as they make their appearance. Let 
them get possession of the ground, and they not 
only. injure the crop, but the labor of exterpating 
them is increased four-fold. 


Strawberry beds should be mulched. Tan bark 
is probably the best material, but straw, leaves, 
sawdust, ete., answer a good purpose. The advan- 
tages of a good mulch are not generally appreciated. 
Itchecks the growth of weeds, keeps the soil moist 
by retarding evaporation, and increases the growth 
of the plants, while the fruit is kept out of the 
dirt, and is nice and clean. 

Raspberries, gooseberries, currants, and black- 
berries, are also greatly benefited by mulching. It 
is claimed by some experienced gardeners that 
mulching will prevent mildew on the gooseberry. 


On a clayey loam, mulching is not so beneficial 
ason alight, sandy soil. On the former, the fre- 
quent use of the hoe would keep the soil moist, and 
aswer nearly every purpose of mulching, and at 
the same time increase its fertility by accelerating 
the disintegration of the mineral matter and the 
decomposition of the organic matter of the soil. 

Mulching is especially advantageous for all 
recently transplanted trees, and dwarf pears, 
Whether recently transplanted or not, should be 
well mulched. In the Prize Essay on the Culti- 
vation of Dwarf Pears, published in the March 
mumber of the Genesee Farmer, the writer, who 
has been eminently successful in growing pears on 
the quince stock, says: “I gave my trees, last 
tring, a mulching of stable manure, two years 
dd, about three inches deep over a space of four 
fet around each tree, and covered that with a 
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mulching of straw. J found the growth and fruit- 
“se - 


Sulness of the trees much increased by it. 
A thick mulching of straw or other light materials 
is almost as important as manure.” The roots of 
the quince are small, fibrous, and near the surface, 
and are consequently easily affected by drouth, 
while the pear grafted on it is naturally of a more 
vigorous growth and requires more sap than the 
quince roots can supply, unless the soil is moist 
and abounds in plant-food. Thorough underdrain- 
ing, deep trenching, heavy manuring, and judicious 
mulching, are the radical requisites of suecess in 
the culture of the dwarf pear. 

Metonxs.—The great object in the cultivation of 
melons, is to get them early. During the hot 
weather of August and the first part of September, 
they are one of the greatest luxuries that can be 
grown in our northern climate. It is easy to raise 
the plants in a hot-bed, but so difficult to trans- 
plant them without checking their growth, that in 
favorable seasons those sown in the open ground 
are earlier. A light, warm, sandy soil, should be 
chosen if possible. If not, it has been recommended 
to place two bushels of sand where each hill is to 
be grown. Turf ashes, if they can be obtained, are 
much better. The best melons we saw last season 
were grown on rather a heavy loam and cultivated 
as follows: The ground received a dressing of old, 
well-rotted manure from the blacksmith shop, which, 
containing much hoof-parings, was very rich. This 
was dug in all over the ground. The seed was 
planted in hills about three feet apart, and small 
boxes with a single glass light were placed over 
them. Those treated in this way were much ear- 
lier than some which were transplanted from a hot- 
bed. Superphosphate of lime, placed in some of 
the hills with the seed, had a good effect. It is 
best to sow plenty of seed, say six or eight seeds in 
a hill, but not more than three good strong plants 
should be allowed to remain. The Christina is 
the earliest and the best musk melon yet extensively 


tested. ; { 
Cvovumpers.—Make the soil light and rich; raise 


the hills a few inches above the surrounding sur- 
face; place six or eight seeds in each hill about an 
inch deep, and, if possible, place a small frame over 
them. If a glass frame, so much the better; but 
if covered with gauze, it will be beneficial; and 
even if not covered with anything, the frame will 
keep off the eold wind ‘and the bugs, and bring the 
plants forward much more rapidly than those with- 
out protection. 

When covered with either glass or gauze, care 
must be taken to afford ventilation on all warm, 
sunny days, by tilting the frame or glass, but in 
such a direction as to keep the wind from blowing 





in and chilling the plants. Ventilate before the sun 
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gets too warm, and close about four o’clock. Water 
when dry. Three or four plants in each hill, which 
should be about four feet apart, will be sufficient. 

Lia Beans.—Let the soil be light, warm, and 
rich. Make the hills about four feet apart. Stick 
poles about ten feet long in the hills before planting 
the seed, so as to avoid disturbing the plant.— 
Bury four or six beans about an inch deep around 
each pole, and if they miss on account of cold 
weather, or for any other reason, sow again. Three 
plants to each hill will be enough. We have found 
unleached wood ashes, incorporated with the soil, 
especially beneficial for beans. 

Strive Beans.—Sow a few rows of early six 
weeks beans in a warm, sunny, sheltered situation. 
A pint will sow about forty feet. The rows should 
be about two feet apart. 

Tomatoes should be set out on the lightest and 
warmest soil. Water them thoroughly a few hours 
before transplanting, if necessary, and remove each 
plant carefully by itself, with a ball of earth round 
the roots. In this way they will receive no check. 
A light, rather poor soil, produces the earliest fruit, 
but a moderately rich soil gives the greatest crop. 
Trained on a frame as described in the Genesee 
Farmer of last year, they look neater, but we are 
not sure that they are much earlier or more produc- 
tive than when allowed t6 trail on the ground. 

Marryy1a.—This is a tender annual from Mexico, 
introduced into England in 1840, and named after 
Dr. Martyn of Cambridge. It deserves to be bet- 
ter known in this country. The flowers are very 
showy, and the seed pods make pickles equal to the 
English walnut, Cultivation same as cucumbers. 

Crtery, if raised in a hot-bed, should be trans- 
planted out into the open ground in rows six inches 
apart before finally setting them out in trenches. 





PLANTS FOR HEDGES. 


In Hovey’s Magazine of Horticulture for April 
there is an interesting article on “Hedges and 
Hedge Plants,” in which the experienced editor 
of this old and sterling periodical, after showing 
the advantages of hedges—their importance in a 
landscape point of view—their great value as 
screens, and, to a certain extent, their economy,— 
briefly describes some of the most approved and 
desirable plants for the purpose. We make a few 
extracts :-— 

When the hedge was first introduced into our 
country, it was thought that no other plant would 
answer the purpose, but the same one adopted in 
Great Britain, namely, the Hawthorn. It was 
therefore imported in quantities, and many old 
hedges still exist, though in most instances in a 


very dilapidated condition. Time, however, showed 
that though so beautiful and admirably fitted for 





=—= 
the climate of the mother country, it is not at hom 
with us. Our hot sun browned and burnt its p 
foliage, and that insidious foe, the borer, attack 
and destroyed its roots. The best managed exyp, 
ples began to show ugly gaps, and, ere long 
became apparent that neither the associations og, 
nected with this favorite tree, nor the beanty an 
delightfal fragrance of its snowy flowers, could say 
it from destruction. Here and there, in variog 
parts of the country, some old homestead of thy 
last century is still enclosed with the Ha 
hedge; but they are destined, we fear, to event,. 
ally give way to its congeners the American Thoms 
or the Backthorns, and other plants. 

Tor American Toorns.—As a substitute for th 
English Hawthorn, two of our American Thoms 
answer a very good purpose. They are both vig 
orous and hardy, retaining their foliage, and groy. 
ing rapidly. The Cockspur, or New Castle Thon 
(Crategus crus galli) is a most beautiful hedg 
plant, with an entire foliage, as green and glossy g 
the camellia. In Wilmington, Delaware, to whid 
State it is indigenous, there are some of the fing 
specimens. We have also seen one in the grou 
of D. F. Manicr, Esq., Hempstead, L. I., which ws 
a gem in its way; properly clipped, compact, an 
a perfectly protective barrier to all animals, Ty 
other is the Washington Thorn, (@. cordata,) whid 
though more resembling the English than the Coc 
spur, makes an effective hedge, being well furnish 
with prominent thorns, very hardy, and retainsit 
foliage well. These both deserve far more atte, 
tion than they have hitherto received. We ca 
only attribute their neglect to the scarcity of th 
plants, and a consequent resort to other and les 
beautiful kinds. If our nurserymen would but kep 
up as good a stock of these as they do of the Buc 
thorn, with such a specimen to look at as Mh 
Manice’s, we are sure they would speedily ence 
hundreds of our neat suburban grounds. Bothd 
them prefer a deep, rich, loamy. soil, not subject 
wet at any season of the year, buf more particulary 
in winter. 

Tue Bucxtnorn, (Rhamnus catharticus.)—Th 
ease with which this favorite hedge plant is raised 
its perfect freedom from the attacks of all a 
and the certainty of its living, have contrib 
greatly to its popularity. As a protective hedgit 
is also very effective; it is deficient in thom 
though the lateral branches are armed with shot 
stiff spurs, which render it quite formidable wha 
thick and clipped in a proper manner. As anom® 
mental hedge it cannot compare with some otht 
plants for the same object. It does not retain it 
foliage very late. It transplants with ease at almos 
any season of the year. The late Hon. Jonx Lot 
ELL, who had some good specimens around his fit 
place at Roxbury, once informed us that they wet 
set out as late as the 20th of June, without the li 
of a plant. Other good qualities are, that it bem 
clipping freely, resists any degree of cold, and wil 
thrive in almost any soil not perfectly sodden. 

Tue Prrver, (Ligustrum vulgare.)\—Among ti 
deciduous ornamental hedges this holds the fitt 
rank. It is indeed almost evergreen; pushing 
small, lively green foliage early in the spring, 
retaining it up to the very verge of winter, 





often times beneath heavy snows until spring. 
growth is nearly upright, the branches divergll 
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‘ t regularity, with a yellowish spray which 
iis toits attractiveness when denuded of its leaves. 
jt grows with great facility, bears clipping as well 
s the Buckthorn, and, so far as our experience 








DS Con. is quite free from insects. 
uty and Orhere are several varieties of the Privet, all very 
ud Save put that which appears the hardiest, and 





anak pest, is the yellow-berried, so called, the 
of most of the others being black. As an 
tal hedge, next to evergreens, we repeat 
iist this is the finest of all the hedge plants we 
have yet seen for our climate. 

Tax HornseaM, (Carpinus betulus.)—In England 
this is very extensively used for hedges and screens. 
Te growth is very strong, and as it retains its 
desiccated foliage till spring, it affords a most excel- 
jt protection from cold winter winds, while its 

ing leaves give it a warmer and more 

cerfal appearance. It is perfectly hardy, trans- 

very easily, bears the shears with impunity, 

nay be kept low as readily as the Hawthorn.— 
Itthrives in almost any soil. 


BORDER AND BEDDING PLANTS. 


Tur beginning of this month is the best time for 
planting most of those hardy herbaceous perennials 
ommonly known as Border Plants, while the end 
of the month is the proper time for setting out the 
tnder perennials called Bedding Plants. 


Border Plants are generally propagated by divi- 





































© Ci F sion of the roots, though some, such as the Phlox, 
of the my be grown from cuttings. Most of them 
~ | well deserve more attention than is generally shown 
them. 
Buck fF Foremost among them comes the Patoxes, which 
$ Mt. F we divided into two divisions, the decussata and 
nclowe the suffruticosa, the one being dwarf and the other 
otha! F stall grower. There are many varieties of colors, 





varying from white to purple or red, all of them 
thowy, and very effective against fences or for a 
back ground for the smaller growing plants. 

Dmtyrra sPECTABILIs is altogether the most unique 
sod beautiful hardy plant yet introduced. It comes 
fom China, and was introduced into England by 
Mt, Fortunz, who has lately been solicited by the 
American Government to take another journey to 












of Tea most suitable for cultivation in the United 
States, Its flowers are borne in beautiful drooping 
tiemes, and are rose-colored. It requires the same 
weatment as 2 common Paeony, which it greatly 
nsembles in its leaves and manner of growth. 


Fox Grove—Digatalis purpurea.—This plant is 
tot much known, but is worthy a place in every 
__ Its flowers are borne in long spikes, and 

m8 white, yellow, various shades of purple, and 


The Porzntitias are showy plants, looking very 
ikea strawberry. The flowers are crimson, white 
aad yellow of various shades. 


Ims.—There are many varieties of Iris that are 
milly splendid flowering plants, and they are yet 
mre in American gardens, The great variety of 
fm and color that exist among them, coupled 
vith their extreme hardiness, makes them very 
able plants, and a collection of them should 
its way into every good garden. 


BeibBete 26858 





China for the purpose of introducing those varieties | aga 


PanstEs.—These, if properly treated, are always 
an ornament to the garden, flowering from early 
spring till late in the autumn. They may be grown 
from seed, but they are better grown from cuttings; 
and in this way, and by division of the roots, good 
varieties may be perpetuated. They must be grown 
in good soil, or they will degenerate and the flow- 
ers become small. They prefer a rather shady spot. 

Detrniniums.— These are tall-growing plants, 
producing long spikes of flowers of different shades 
of blue, pink, and white. They are useful for hiding 
fences, or for intermingling with flowering shrubs. 


Besides these, there are many more well worthy 
attention. They are hardy, and require no special 
care in cultivation; and being once planted, and 
kept clear of weeds, they come up every yéar and 
flower strongly and persistently. Another advan- 
tage in them is that generally their flowers are 
unlike those of annuals and the tender perennials ; 
and by having a well selected collection of them com- 
bined with bedding plants, a better effect is produced 
than would be with either class of plants alone, 


Verpenas.—Among Bedding Plants, the Verbena 
takes the lead. It is a tender perennial, creeping 
in habit, and delights in warmth. - It flowers pro- 
fusely during the hottest weather in summer, and 
the blooms are very lasting. They are borne in 
trusses or umbles, and are of all colors but yellow. 
The plants can be procured of almost any nursery- 
man, and should be planted the end of this month, 
in good soil, and as soon as planted should be 
pe down, and they will root at the joints. 

he Perunta, too, is a valuable plant for masses, 
It fiowers very freely, and makes a great show 
during the summer and autumn months, flowering 
till killed by the frost. It can be grown from see 
but it is better for the grower to get afew g 
varieties of some reliable nurseryman. 

The Scarter Gzrantums are very useful plants 
for summer decoration of gardens, and may be kept 
for many years, if taken up on the approach of frost 
and kept in the house during the winter. 

The Lanranas, Acrratums, Feverrews, and 
Heuiorropss, will also contribute to the general 
display, if planted in rich soil and the ground kept 
clean and mellow, and they may all be preserved 
through the winter in the house, and planted out 
in as soon as the weather becomes warm. 
Half-hardy bulbs, such as Gladiolii, Tigrideas, 
and Tuberoses, may be planted the end of this 
month. They should be set in rows two feet apart 
and six inches apart in the rows, or may be planted 
in clumps or masses as fancy directs. 

Rochester, N. ¥. W. T. GOLDSMITH. 





THE SILVER FIR. 

Tnoven not so graceful and beautiful as the 
Norway Spruce, the Silver Fir (Picea pectinata) 
is one of the noblest and handsomest of evergreens. 
It rises to the height of from 160 feet to 180 feet, 
with an erect stem, regularly furnished with whorls 
of candelabrum-like branches. The trunk, in fall 
grown trees, is from 6 feet to 8 feet in diameter. 
The branches stand out horizontally. The leaves 
are of a darker green above than those of any other 











fir, and underneath they have two white silvery 
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PICRA PECTINATA, OR SILVER FIR. 


| 
. lines running lengthwise on each side of the midrib. } would probably be not too much to assert thatitt 
As the leaves are partially turned up, these silvery | the most beautiful tree: of the kind in the Unit 
lines make a conspicuous appearance in the general | States.” It has been planted about 50 years’ 
aspect of the tree; whence its name. In the Northern States, the Silver Fir, wi 
The rate of growth of the tree is slow when young, is apt to lose it leader in severe ie 
young, but rapid after it has attained the age of | This is the case even in England, and it ism 
10 or 12 years, It attains its full height in from | uncommon to see old Silver Firs with forked tra 
100 to 120 years. There is a specimen of this tree | and branchy heads. In somewhat sheltered siti? 
growing in the grounds of the Messrs, Jonnsoy, of tions, however, there is little danger from the él 
Germantown, Pa., which is ninety-six feet high, and | and the tree is worthy of more attention thall 
of which a writer in the Horticulturist says, “it | has yet received, 
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(ATERPILLARS ON FRUIT TREES. 


[orrors GENESEE Farmer:—An inquiry is made 
ig the March number of the Farmer, by P. T., of 
ar county, asking for “the best means of destroy- 
«e the caterpillar and other mischievous worms 
at frait and shade trees.” This was to mea 
yeeome inquiry, which I hoped would receive a 
¢ and able response for the April number. 
i absence of such an article, the following ex- 
yerienee of mine is given, hoping it may lead to 
jgther investigation of the habits and means of 
aterminating injurious insects. 

The Clisiocampa Americana, or common Apple- 
tre Caterpillar, is the first depredator in our 
gebards. On a clear day in the fall or winter, if 
the trees are carefully examined, a shining deposit, 
entaining the eggs of the worms for a future 
wlony, will be discovered, which can be easily de- 
dovyed. Should this opportunity pass, no time 
gould be lost, when the small tents appear in the’ 
forks of the trees, to make clean work in their de- 
drction. Numerous ways recommend themselves 
frtheir novelty, but we pass them by for a more 
nady and efficient method. The operator, who is 
to be equipped with a pair of stout hands 
mittened, and a Jadder at his service, can, in 
sfew trials of his skill, exterminate this pest from 
the farm. 
The Yellow Apple-tree Worm is the larva of the 
Hmdmaid Moth, Humetopona ministra, and is very 
destructive. It makes its appearance the last 
veks of July or first in August, in small yellow 
dumps near the extremity of the limb which it 
weupies. This may be easily removed from the 
twe and its contents destroyed. Should this be 
omitted, he will soon arouse the owner to astonish- 
nent, if not alarm, by his daily progress. 
The Apple-tree Borer, Spreda bivittata, will 
mquire the attention of the farmer about this time. 
His location is easily found by the fresh chips 
thrown ont by him. Our practice has been to use 
the point of the pocket knife. Whenever new 
chips are discovered, we remove the bark with the 
ini, and destroy the grub. Coal tar has been 
plied to the trunk of the tree, near the roots, as 





) | spreventive; but with what result, time will prove. 


The only mode of destroying the Apple Worm, 

ipsa pomonella, which can be relied on, is 
wthake the tree well about the first of August, 
tht all the apples already injured may fall off, and 
tm carefully gather them up and destroy them 
Wy feeding to hogs or otherwise. B. 
Morpereville, N. ¥., April, 1858, 





@ELTER FOR APPLE ORCHARDS ON THE PRAIRIE. 


Eorrors Genessr Farwer:—In the Editor's 
lible of the April number of the Genesee Farmer, 
Inotice an extract from a letter from your corres- 
wadent, D. Epwarps, in relation to fruit trees in 
posed situations. The facts set forth by your 
80 exactly coincide with my own experience 
iad Observation, that I can not refrain from jotting 
s®W froit items for the Farmer. I am an amateur 
etree culture. I have loved the science from my 
and it is with pleasure I can now point 
 tately trees planted when I was but a boy. 
ugh others enjoy their fruits and shade, yet a 
wustiousness of having added to the happiness of 





others, by my boyish efforts at tree planting, even 
now sends the warm blood pattering to my finger 
ends. But Iam digressing. 

The planting of fruit trees on the south and east 
of timber belts, or, if the orchard is located in the 
prairie, planting a belt of timber on the north and 
west, for protection from the wintry blasts, has 
always been with me a fixed idea—almost a hobby; 
but since the May freeze in 1852, and the winter of 
1856-7, which proved so destructive to orchards, a 
complete change has come over the spirit of my 
dream. When stern facts stare a person in the 
face at every corner, he is bound to believe. I 
make the assertion that a protection for orchards, 
be'it high board fence, stone wall, belt of timber, 
or what not, should be placed upon the south and 
west. The reason for this is obvious. In a prairie 
region, the winds which prevail during March 
April, and May, are almost invariably south and 
southwest. The soil being thoroughly soaked by 
the spring rains, the tree is blown with its head 
inclining to the north and northeast, and in that 
position, the stem being exposed to the scorchin 
sun, the sap is forced into an unhealthy action, an 
that portion of the stem so exposed withers and 
dies in a narrow strip from the crown up until 
shaded by the foliage. Nine out of every fifteen 
are killed by the sun, while they are charged to 
frost. The north and northwest winds blow only 
when the ground is frozen, or seldom does. I have 
examined a number of orchards in Iowa, and find 
almost invariably the decayed strip upon the south- 
west side of the tree, the tree inclining north or 
northeast. Numbers of trees were killed entirely 
during the May freeze of 1852, a great majority of 
which were on southern exposures, in warm, shel- 
tered places, while upon the northern slopes and 
cold hills they escaped. 

These remarks are intended exclusively for apple 
orchards. All fruits do not require the same situa- 
tions. If this is aecepted, I have some practical 
suggestions to make, in some future number, for 
western tree planters. WARREN ©. JONES. 

Viola Garden, Henry Co., Iowa. 

We shall be happy to receive the practical sug- 


gestions, EDS. 


HORTICULTURAL NOTES FROM CANADA. 


Messrs. Eprrors:—I will, if you think them 
worthy of insertion, send you from time to time 
the results of my experience in horticulture for 
seventeen years in Britain and twenty-three in 
Canada. I was one of that peaceable and oft- 
quizzed class of persons called amateurs, viz., per- 
sons who, having an income sufficient for their 
wants, employ themselves in horticultural pursuits. 

Some of yonr correspondents are inquiring how 
Pears succeed on Thorns. In England, although I 
stocked my place with purchased trees, yet (ama- 
teurs are proverbially restless) I was always trying 
experiments, and, among other whims, graft 
Pears on the Service, Mountain Ash, and Haw- 
thorn. The former took readily but made feeble 
growth, bat grafts on the latter grew as fast as on 
the pear stock, and bore sooner, 

I arrived here in July, 1834, bringing a good 
selection of trees grafted by myself, but, except a 











grape and an apple, they all died. I grieved most 
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at the loss of the pears, and it was years before I 
could procure pear grafts; for you must know that 
for one pear at least five hundred apples are planted 
in Canada. I do not think there are (except my 
own) fifty in this large we may and those are 
continually dying off. At first 1 grafted on the 
native thorn, which did well, but having a bed of 
young Hawthorns for hedges, I whip-grafted them, 
and have now sixty planted out and doing well, 
and have also given many away. I plant them in 
large holes, covering the roots with rich chip earth, 
plowing the junction line six inches below the sur- 
face. In two or three years they will have roots 
of their own. I am aware this is little different 
from layering, and that not having such carrot 
roots as pear stocks they will require higher culti- 
vation ; but, on the other hand, as they acquire an 
early fecundity from the thorn, they will never 
ultimately attain the size of those on pear stocks, 
but on that account are suitable for those who 
want variety, or have not time or tact to train 
pyramids on quinces. Mine are standards from 
three to four feet, and have shoots from three to 
five feet. Some strong growers in the bed formed 
roots at the surface before they were removed.— 
One, a Jargonelle, the third year from the graft, 
on a six feet shoot, and had a cluster of five pears, 
rather small of course, but when house-ripened 
equal to any I ever tasted in Britain, and I have 
frequently beer. in Covent Garden, London. These 
pears were produced when it had no roots of its 
own. Feeble growing pears, if not sunk, will flour- 
ish on the thorn root and be very productive. I 
purchased a Bartlett and a Bewrré Diel on pear 
stocks, but they grow slowly; but most of what I 
see here either make no wood or at most an inch, 
bear a fruit or two and then die. From what 1 
have observed in England, it is useless to cultivate 
the pear without the soil is well animalized. It 
can not thrive on land exhausted by cropping with- 
out manuring heavily. Mice seem to have left us 
now, but the trees I have are but a moiety of what 
I grafted. Long fine shavings are the best pre- 
ventive. ROBERT THOS, JOHNSTON. 
Aberfoyle, 0. W., March 15, 1858. 





PEACHES—THE AM. POMOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 





Eprrors Grngset Farmer: —Oan you, or some 
of the horticultural readers of your journal, inform 
me why the following-named Peaches, Hill’s Chili, 
Madeleine de Courson, and Teton de Venus, are 
san in the list for general cultivation in the Cata- 
ogue of the American Pomological Society? It is 
understood that nothing is to be placed in that list 
except what has been thoroughly tried in various 
localities and different sections of the Union, and 
proved itself generally valuable. 

How many cultivators know anything about the 
three peaches mentioned above? and have they 
been generally tested? In this vicinity, which is 
probably as much of a peach section as any in the 
country, none of these varieties are well known. 
Hill's Chili has been cultivated by a few persons, 
and only a few, and the other two varieties are 
almost unheard of. 

At the last meeting of the Society, the subject of 
peaches was discussed, and we find the following 
in reference to these three sorts: 


Hill’s Chili.—Mr. Sytvester, of New Y 
mended this as being a good bearer ey, 
moderate grower, hardy, and about the same 
as Cra s Early. 5 

Mr. NCE remarked that nearly all yell 
peaches are acid. He only knew of two sweg 

Mr. Pixwey observed that it ripens between the 
Mixon and Crawford’s Late. 

Mr. H. E. Hooker said it was well known and mg 
esteemed. He would recommend it for trial, 

Recommended as promising well, 

Madeleine de Cowrson.—Mr. Sat recommended iffy 
trial as one of the very best. 

Mr. Prixce said that it was most delicious, ang, 
celebrated sort in France. 

Mr. Bercxmans had known the crop from one ty 
sold for eight hundred francs in France, and said thy 
it was a fine variety. 

Recommended as promising well. 

Teton de Venus.—Mr. Savi considered this as of ty 
very highest character. It is a prodigious bearer, 

Recommended as promising well. 


From the above, it appears, by the number thy 
participated in the discussion, that ameng the lag 
and experienced corps of horticulturists presenty 
that meeting these fruits were but little known, 
they were recommended only as promising 
How, then, is it that they appear in the list fy 
general cultivation, by the authority of that sam 
convention? Is there not some mistake about 
and have not the names of those fruits crept inp 
that list through inadvertence? 

I hope that some one informed on this 
will reply to my queries, as it is a question of som 
importance, both to planters and nurserymen, ai 
the Catalogue of the American Pomological Sociely 
ought to be such a one as can be relied on. 

Rochester, N. ¥., April, 1853. RGM 





FORMATION OF HORTICULTURAL SOCIETIES, 


Eprrors GENESEE Farmer :—Permit me, som 
experienced as to the actual benefits, to say afew 
words to your subscribers about the formationd 
Horticultural Societies. No one can imagine te 
full benefits to be derived from the formationd 
these societies until they have taken ar active pat 
in them. They are of benefit to all who join then 

I would say to your readers, my friends, if thet 
are any lovers of this beautiful art (as doubtles 
there are) in your village or neighborhood, spell 
to them at once about forming a Hortie 
Society. You can have monthly meetings fordie 
cussions at which essays might be read on diffene 
ways of cultivating land, transplanting trees, on the 
best manures, exchange of seeds, plants, etc., Wi 
would make them interesting to all parties; 
am sure there is no father who has a son old 
to think of beginning to look around for hi 
that would object to his attending those meetings 

These societies are of special benefit to the youmg 
of both sexes. They would keep young men@® 
of evil company; for in all villages a young mm 
must spend part of his evenings somewher 
in the bar-room or in some store—to hear the 
gossip of the place, which is of no earthly bend | 
to him. , € 
Talk with them about this matter. Call a mew 











ing a some convenient place, and take into 


reration the formation of a society of this kind. % 
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New Advertisements this Month. 





Land Plaster—French & Chappell, Rochester, N. Y. 
Kedzie’s Water Filter—James Terry & Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
sixteen Years ‘a the Wilds of Africa—J. W. Bradley, Philadel- 


Pa 
oe Strawberry Plants—H. E. Hooker & Co., Rochester, 
“YY. 
Chinese Sugar Cane Seed —I. W. Briggs, West Macedon, N.Y- 
Dicscorea—Chinese Rice Potato—Wm. R. Prince & Vo,; Flush- 


N.Y. 

“hegia Land! for Sale—John Dodson, Petersburg, Va. 

Geeral Gifford, Jr.—Elias Yeomans, Walwerth, N. Y. 

Sock and Hay Scales—Forsyth & Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

Manny's Patent Combined Reaping and Mowing Machine— 
Waller A. Wood, Hoosick Falls, N. Y. 

The Garden—Fowler & Wells, New York. 

Wakeflelds Corn Planter—M. W. Simmons, Broekport, N. Y. 
The Seymour and Morgan Self-raking Rerner and Mower 
(onbined—Seymour, Morgan & Allen, Brockport, N. Y. 

Webster's Quarto Dictionary—G. & C. Merriam, Springfield, 
Mow. . 

New Rochelle Blackberry—William Lawton, New York. 
Wincis Lands for Sale—John S. Hayward, Hillsboro’, Ill. 
Qmamental Tree Seeds, &c—Wm. Brown, Montreal, ©. E. 
Wooden, Water Pipe—I. 8S. Hobbie & Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Ketchum’s Combined Harvester for 1858—R. L. Howard, 
bufilo, N. Y. 

Sagar from the Chinese Cane—Hedges, Free, & Co., Cincin- 
mati, Ohio. 








oad 


Wao stanrep tHe Genesre Faruer?—The Genesee 
Fumer has become such a popular and influential institu- 
tion—has such a host of able correspondents, such a large 
md extensive circulation, has done and is now doing so 
much for the cause of agricultural and horticultural im- 
prorement—that several gentlemen now claim the honor 
sarting it. N. Goonsext claims to be the originator, 
# be undoubtedly was the first nominal editor, while a 
warlhy gentleman of this city states that it was projected 
by the same association of gentlemen who formed the 
Genesee Valley Horticultural Society; and lastly, our 
worthy and much-respected friend, Luraer Tucker, of the 
(omiry Gentleman, claims that the honor belongs exclu- 
tely to him— and there can be no doubt that he was its 
{st publisher and proprietor. In a letter he has written 
¥ethis subject, and which the pressure on our columns 
ime prevents us from giving entire, he says: “The pro- 
twas exclusively my own—one that I had long contem- 
jided,'and which I carried into effect as soon as my cir- 
cumstances would permit. Not one of the gentlemen you 
wt named ever knew anything of it until it was deter- 
ained upon, and the time fixed for the commencement of 


te paper.” 

—_——— -@o ————— 
Aoveriszents.— There is an unusual press on our 
rettising columns this month. We desire to accommo- 
fae our advertising patrons, but as our space is very lim- 
‘ewe should feel obliged if they would make their 
Wertieements as brief as possible. A short notice 








in the Genesee Farmer attracts more attention than a long 
one in a crowded weekly. It is not thrown aside as 
soon as it has been glanced over, but is preserved for 
reference. On this account, one insertion in a monthly is 
about equal to four insertions in a weekly. Thus the 
agent of Grover & Baxer’s sewing machine writes us: 
“T find that we get about asmuch benefit from advertising 
in the Genesee Farmer as in the —- —— -—, although 
the publisher claim a circulation of fifty thousand.” In 
other words, one insertion is nearly equal to four. This is 
undoubtedly true. The Genesee Farmer is an old and well- 
established agricultural paper, and has the confidence of 
its readers. We insert nothing of a deceptive character. 

It has a very large circulation in every State and Terri- 
tory, and in all of the British Provinces,—larger, we 
believe, than that of any other similar paper in the world. 
Under such circumstances, it is easy to get enough adver- 
tisements to fill the few pages devoted te this purpose; 
but this is not our object. We are anxious to make every 
department of the paper interesting and useful, and there- 
fore prefer short advertisements of such matter as are 
interesting to our agricultural and horticultural readers, 
rather than a few long ones. 

——_-+ee—___——_ 

Apri Prewiums.—The competition for our April Pre- 

miums has resulted as follows : 


1. I. W. Briggs, West Macedon, N. Y., $50 for 213 subs. 
2. W. Hibbard, Manchester Station, Ct., 30 “119 “ 
8. Jonathan Miller, Berrysburgh, Pa, 25 “ 99 “ 
4. W. C. Jones, Mt. Pleasant, Iowa, w* 7 @¢ 
5. Thomas Magee, Johnstown, Pa., 4“ 6 « 
6. B. W. Vansise, Waterford, Pa., is *“ @ «* 
7. J. H. Hanning, Morriston, C. W., Zi*@ee 
8. R. W. Sawtell, Woodstock, C. W., ll “ 6g « 
9. G. B. Rousseaux, Ancaster,C.W., 10 “ 49 


The premiums will be promptly paid as soon as the suc- 
cessful competitors will inform us what books they wish. 
The selection may be left to us if desired, and we will send 
such as we think will be useful. 
eo——_—_ 

AgricutturaLt Scnoors.—The New American Cyclo- 
pedia says, “The only private school exclusively devoted 
to agricultural education, is the Westchester Farm School, 
commenced at Mont Vernon, N. Y., in the spring of 1856.” 
We are sorry to add, that if this be true, there is no such 
school now in the United States, for the one alluded to 
has been given up for want of adequate support. The 
New York Zribune gave this school the benefit of its great 
influence, as did also the Working Farmer, and some other 
lesser lights; yet, in spite of all this, the public remained 
strangely apathetic, and the school never had the remotest 
chance of success. The failure of this, and numorous 
similar schools which have been started in this country, 
warrant us in stating that no such institutions can be self- 
supporting. 





ee 

A Convention or AcricuLturat Eprrors.—Friend Jupp, 
of the American Agriculturist, is desirous of having a 
convention of all the editors of agricultural and semi-agri- 
cultural papers, to meet sometime in June, at such place 
as shall be deemed best. We are in favor of the proposi- 
tion. Letus have a convention of editors, correspondents, 
authors, and all interested in the dissemination of agricul- 
tural knowledge. 
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Waeat Tursine To Cuess.—We continue to receive 
great many articles on this subject. It is impossible to 
publish them; neither do we see any good that would be 
accomplished, if they were given to the public. They con- 
tain no new facts—nothing that proves anything. 

A Canadian correspondent, in the February number, 
states that a board was accidentally blown upon a piece of 
wheat and the wheat was all turned into chess. Another 
correspondent, in reply, thinks the board must have been 
a chess-board. 





———_+@ 
AericvttvuraL Humuor.—Of the Amherst, Mass. Cattle 
show, the Springfield Republican says: 


“There is a quaint humor in the making up of the com- 
mittees upon stock, ete., which is a new featurein ‘Cattle 
Shows.’ For instance: The committee on cattle, upon 
the principle that ‘He who drives fat oxen should himself 
be fat,’ was composed of eight gentlemen whose aggregate 
weight is over 2000 pounds! Then the committee on 
calves (most impudent selection) was wholly composed of 
members of the last Legislature. The committee on fowls 
were gentlemen from several towns about here, all of them 
blessed with the name of Fowles. But the happiest thing, 
and one that rea!ly had a good grain of satire in it, was the 
committee upon maple sugar. This was made up of 
«sweet hearts, three gentlemen and three ladies who 
were known to be engaged to be married, being upon it. 
Poor things! Those who — them knew that it 
was only right that they should nibble a little sugar now, 
to make some small amends for the future that lies so near 
before them.” 





2ee 
Notices of Books, Pamphlets, &c, 


THE NEW AMERICAN CYCLOP_EDIA: A Popular Diction- 
ary of General Knowledge. Edited by Grorce Ripiey and 
Crates A. Dana. New York: D. Aprreron & Co. 1858S. 
This is the great work of the day. It is designed to fur- 

nish a condensed exhibition of the present state of human 
knowledge. Avoiding controverted points of science, 
philosophy, religion, or politics, it aims at an accurate 
account ot the development of opinion in the exercise of 
thought, of the results of physical research, of the prominent 
events in the history of the world, of the most significant 
productions of literature and art, and of the celebrated 
individuals whose names have become associated with the 
conspicuous phenomena of their age. 

It is not a dull, dry, lifeless compilation, useful only for 
reference, but a work adapted to the times, treating not 
only on subjects which have an historical interest, but 
also of those whith are now claiming public attention. 


Taking for instance the word Appte, we have not only 
interesting remarks in regard to its history, but also some 
statistics of its cultivation at the present time in this 
country, the diseases to which it is liable, the soils best 
adapted to its cultivation, an analysis of the tree, and the 
varieties adapted for general cultivation. So the articles 
on Arboriculture, Agriculture, Agricultural Schools, Agri- 
cultural Chemistry, etc., are not stereotyped disquisitions 
on these subjects, but were evidently written by men who 
are acquainted with any recent discoveries throwing light 
on points not previously understood. We allude to these 
subjects because they are those in which we are most inter- 
ested, and because we are pleased to see them so promi- 
nent in a work of such a literary and scientific character. 

The article on Agricultural Chemistry we have read with 
great pleasure. It is evidently written by Prof. 8. W. Joun- 
on, of Yale College. Probably no other man in the country 
could have written such aclear and impartial review of the 
present position of chemistry as applied to agriculture. 

The New Cyclopedia will be completed in fifteen vol- 








————— 
$3,50; in half Moroceo, $4; in half Russia extra, S44 
Persons iw this vicinity can get the work from ay 
Dewey, of this city. . 
"BLE rae Mt Aa 

Syracuse, N. Y.. July 18—20, 1857. Edited by B. P. Prk 

Secretary of the Society. Boston: Barzan & Cuaxpum, It 

The Trial of Reapers and Mowers at Syracuse Under 
the auspices of the United States Agricultural Socj 
was probably the best, on the whole, that has ever bees 
made. In saying this, we do not forget that there wey 
several drawbacks—the unnecessary parade, and ¢ cup. 
brous committee, chosen in some instances not se mach 
for their competency as to give the Trial as much the gir 
of nationality as possible—mistakes undoubtedly 
yet the Trial was in the main satisfactory, and the repoy 
will be read with much interest. The Prizes were awanig 
as follows :— 

Mow1ne Macuines.—First Premium.—Gold Medal ang 
Diploma—To Baut, Avttman & Co., Canton, Ohio, 

Second Premium.—Silver Medal—To Watrer A, Woon, 
Hoosick Falls, N. Y. 

Third Premium.—Bronze Medal—To Martix Haug. 
BEcK, Albany, N. Y. 

A Diploma for simplicity of construction and solidity of 
workmanship was awarded to T. D. Borraxt, of Gener, 
N. Y.; also to R. L. Atten, New York, for his concare 
knife blade, and general excellence of material and supe 
rior workmanship; also to the Buffalo Agricultunl 
Machine Works, for cheapness, and ingenious acapia- 
tion of cutter to an uneven surface. 

Reapers.—First Premium.—Gold Medal and Dipltaa 
—To C. H. McCormick, Chicago, Il. 
Second Premium.—Silver Medal—To Watrzr A. Wom, 
Hoosick Falls, N. Y. : 
Third Premium.—Bronze Medal—To Warnes, Broxa' 
& Cup, Springfield, Ohio. 
Also a Diploma to Jon. Hatyzs, Pekin, IIL. for “Blingis 
Harvester.” 
Comsinep Macuines.—First Premium.—To Wareade 
Woop, Hoosick Falls, N. Y. 
Second Premium.—To Buffalo (N. ¥.) Agricultunl 
Machine Works. ’ 
Third Premium.—To Warvrr, Broxaw & Cana, 
Springfield, Ohio. 
HOOPER’S WESTERN FRUIT BOOK; A Compendious Gil 
lection of facts from the notes and experience of ferpat 
Culturists, arranged for practical use in the Orehard and 
den. By E. J. Hoorzs. Third edition, quay revised. 
Cincinnati: Moorr, Wiustacu, Krys & Co, 1858. 
We have alluded to this work in a previous numberof 
the Farmer. We are glad the demand for the workealls 
for a new edition, as it has enabled the author to comet 
any errors which may have been overlooked in theum® 
voidable haste of preparing the first edition. The books 
handsomely “got up” and there are several excellent plats 
of fruits, together with portraits.of the author, of Dr. 
A. Warper and of N. Lonaworrs “the father of Aimer 
can grape culture, and the chief disseminator of thatme 
important fact—the sexual character of the strawbery” 
The book is sent by mail prepaid, for $1.00. 


LIFE THOUGHTS. gathered from the Extem De 
courses of Heyry Winp Brzcusr. By one of his Congregalia 
Boston: Priirps, Sampson & 1853. 


We have in this volume some of the best thoughts of 
the most popular of living preachers—thonghts whit 
move the heart and fasten themselves in the memomy 











umes. Price in cloth, $3 per volume; in library leather, 


The publishers will send it pre-paid by mail for $1- 
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G@STONE’S TRAVELS AND RESEARCHES IN SOUTH 
uv ‘A. Including Sketch of sixteen years residence in the 
= of Africa, and a Journey from the Cape of Good Hope 
p Loanda on the west coast, thence across the Continent, down 


to the eastern coast, From the personal 
sesiver Zamir Lrvixestoxe, L.L. D., D. 0. L. To which 
sarative Ot Tistorical Sketch of Discoveries in Africa. Illus- 


welds wammerous engravings. Philadelpbia: J. N. Brap- 
wt, 8 North Fourth street. 
tis entirely unnecessary to speak of Dr. Livinestone. 
Though comparatively unknown a year ago, his name is 
wn familiar to every intelligent reader. He is the great- 
tof living explorers, and his narrative will be read with 
ie greatest interest by All classes in the community.— 
fhe edition published by Mr. Brapiey will be none the 
ios interesting to the general reader from the omission of 
; considerable amount of scientific matter and minor 
jails. It is an elegant volume of 450 pages, and is sent 
ast paid to any address for $1.25 

‘t = MIC } y. IL: 
EET ONETY for 1s56 STATE AGRICUL 
Mhisis a handsome volume of 790 pages, containing the 
ynteedings of the State and County Agricultural Socie- 
egy It is highly creditable to the Society and to the Sec- 
wary, Prof. Horwes. We notice among its contents two 
Prite Essays, one “on the Cultivation of the Potato,” by 
¢ B. Noste, and the other “On the Breedidg of Sheep,” 
ty Bpwarv Mason, who also furnishes an interesting 
stile on “Fruit Trees.” Mr. Noxze also furnishes arti- 
dson “The Cultivation of Clover,” and on “ Thorough 
Draining.” 


MEGARDEN; A New Pocket Manual of Practical Horticul- 
tare; or, How to Cultivate Kitchen Vegetables, Fruits, Flowers, 
tal Trees and Shrubs. With an Exposition of the 
Bebreand Action of Soils and Manures, the Structure of Plants, 
aa the Laws of Vegetable Life and Growth, ete. By the author 
@*How to Write,” “How to Behave,” ete. Fowier & WELLS, 
% Broadway, New York. Price, in paper, 30 cents; cloth, 
Weents, 





hom @ slight examination, we think this a most excel- 
lat work—and so cheap that every one who cultivates a 
nd of ground should possess it. 


UTTELL'S LIVING AGE. 

Tis excellent periodical commenced a new series April 
d' Itis enlarged to eighty pages, issued weekly. Price 
Weentsacopy, or $6 per annum. We regard it as the 
msm and certainly the cheapest periodical in the world. 
Published by Lirrert, Son & Co., Boston, and by Sran- 
rw &Daxisser, New York. 


iDELB; A Tale by Jurza Kavanacn, author of “Nathalie,” 
ae Gray,” etc:, etc. New York: D. Arpieton & Co. 





Que of the best novels we have read for some time. 
——_ +e- 


Inquiries and Answers, 


fmawernnres.—(Witt1am Tuomas.) Your question, 
“What is the best kind of strawberry for general cultiva- 
te?’ can not be answered. No one variety is best under 
dtreumstances. In this vicinity, if we were confined to 
tevariety for our own use and for market purposes, we 
Weld select the Hooker. It is a large, handsome berry, 
‘avéllent flavor, remarkably productive, and does not 
mnire the presence of other varieties to fertilize it. H. 
E Hooree & Co., of this city, can furnish you the plants. 


(mx Puaxrer.—(R. S., Gorham, N.Y.) One of the 
Com Planters we have seen is “Wakefield’s Hand 
Planter. The price is $5. M. W. Srusons, of Brock- 
is agent for Western New York. It is sent to any 

on receipt of price. 











Curxese Hoas.—(G., Mé, Healthy, Ohio.) We do not 
know who has any pure-bred Chinese hogs for sale. 
There are very few in the country. The late Joun Deta- 
F1eLD kept them for some years, but what became of them 
after his death we do not know. Mr. Paggons, of Guelph, 
C. W., exhibited some at the Provincial Fair of Canada 
West in 1855, and they were the last we have seen. They 
are too tender to be kept pure for any other purpose than 
for improving coarser breeds. 

Prepartne Basswoop Bark.—Will you or some of your 
correspondents inform me how to prepare basswood bark 


for tying up buds, ete. I cut some last season, but can 
make no use of it. Wa. Paw.ins.—Flour Creek, Ky. 


Strip the bark from the trees in the month of June, 
when the sap is flowing freely, and sink it in water until 
the inner bark or liber becomes soft and will easily sepa- 
rate, when it may be peeled off and dried, and it is then 
fit for use. 





Mowrxne Macatne.—(S. Hossiz.) We know of no 
Mower which has been so thoroughly tested and which 
gives such general satisfaction as Kercnum’s. It is manu- 
factured at Buffalo, N. Y., by R. L. Howarp. See adver- 
tisement in this number. 


Bucxwneat Hurtis.—(A. C.) They are probably worth 
about as much for manure as wheat chaff. 


TarnnineG THE Fruit or Dwarr Prars.—I was much 
pleased with the Prize Essay, in the March number of the 
Genesee Farmer, on the “Cultivation of Dwarf Pears.” 
On one point I should be thankful to “ Y. Z.” for further 
information. He says “When a dwarf tree is well estab- 
lished, it will set twice or three times as much fruit ag 
ought to be suffered to mature. After the fruit has become 
— set in the spring, it should be thinned by cutting or 
pinching out the smaller and imperfect fruit, and leaving 
the rest equally distributed over the tree and upon the 
different branches. This is quite a delicate operation, 
and, like pruning, to become perfect in it, requires much 
observation and experience. If too much fruit is left to 

row, the specimens will be small and somewhat without 

avor, and the tree will be stinted and exhausted.” This 
is in accordance with my experience. I am satisfied that 
thinning the fruit is essential to success, but I have been 
sorely perplexed in the operation by the cureulio. After I 
have thinned the fruit sufficiently, he stings a considerable 
portion of what is left, and_the result is a very thin crop 
and deformed specimens. What I want to ascertain is 
this. At what time does the cureulio cease to sting the 
pear, and can not we ascertain which have been stung and 
which have not? If so, would it not be advisable to let 
the fruit remain on the tree till the curculio disappears, 
and then thin out those which are stung? A. B.— Wayne 
County, N. ¥., April, 1858. 





A Work on Drawixe ror Farmers’ Cartpren. —Is 
there such a work for our children, to be obtained, writ- 
ten in an easy and familiar manner, similar to the articles 
in Forrester’s Boys’ and Girls’ Magazine for 1855? No 
work would add more erg utility to the young farm- 
er’s library than a work of this kind. The writer of this 
has been a reader of agricultural papers since the days of 
Judge Bust, of Cultivator memory, and has often needed 
such instruction. It would find a ready sale, and form 
one of the best works to award asa premium. Awn Oxp’ 
Susscriser.—Harpersville, N. ¥. 





How poes Water Get into Draw Tires? — Will some 
of your correspondents, in their essays on draining, please 
tell us how the water gets into the draining tile after it ig 
laid under ground? I can not quite understand how the 
water gets into such a tube as is described by writers on 
tile draining. M. P.— Clarke, Jnd., 


Rack vor Fsxnixe Catrie.—Will some of the readers of 
the Genesee Farmer oblige me by giving a plan of a cheap 
and strong rack for feeding cattle. owen Luyyer.— 

? 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 


To secure insertion in the Farmer, must be received as early as 
the 10th of the previous month, and be of such a chatacter as to 
be of interest to farmers. Txrms—Two Dollars for every hun- 
dred words, each igsertion, Parp IY ADVANCE, 


SUPERIOR LAND - PLASTER. 

RENCH -«& CHAPPELL. 69 Exchange street, Rochester, 

N. Y., (succéssors to Suuntierr & Surrn, at old stand,) 
keep on hand, for Farmers’ use, Garbutt’s Celebrated Land Plas- 
ter. Price reduced from last year’s rates, One dollar invested in 
Plaster returns fifty to the Farm. May, 1858. 


CHINESE SUGAR CANE SEED. 
| be 2 quality Georgia Seed, 40 pounds for $8, delivered in 
New York City ; or any larger quantity, 73¢ cents per pound; 

any less quantity, at 1234 cents, delivered to Express Co, here. 

Also, thirty varieties of Flower Seeds (mostly imported,) for 60 
cents, or two such packages for $1, sent to any post office in the 
United States, under 3000 miles, free of postage. Orders promptly 
filled by return mail. Address 

I. W. BRIGGS, Agent Rural Empire Club, 

May, 1858.—1t West Macedon, Wayne Co., N, Y. 

FOR SALE—10,000 ACRES OF VIRGINIA LAND. 
I HEREBY offer for sale privately, about ten thousand acres 

(10,000) of land lying in the County of Dinwiddie, in the 
State of Virginia, about twenty miles from the city of Petersburg, 
and about fifty miles trom the city of Richmond. 

These lands are made up of eight or ten (8 or 10) different 
tracts, all of which are well timbered; the arable lands are 
adapted to the growth of Wheat, Tobacco, Corn, Oats, &c. They 
may be purchased at from five to ten (5 to 10) dollars per acre, 
upon long credits, and in parcels to suit purchasers—the same 
being the lands of which William H. Goodwin lately died, seized 
and possessed. 

Any communications in relation to the foregoing will be 
promptly answered, giving such further particulars as may be 
desired, if adcressed to the subscriber. JOHN DODSON. 

May, 1858.—1t Petersburg, Va. 

SIXTEEN YEARS IN THE WILDS OF AFRICA. 

R. LIVINGSTONE’S TRAVELS AND EXPLORATIONS 

IN THE WILDS OF AFRICA; from the English Edition. 

The American Edition is now ready for Canvassers and Agents. 
The book is having a very large sale, some Agents ordering 1000 
eopies at a single order. The largest ion paid to active 


= 

men copies sent by mail, on receipt of the price. $1.25, 
an . J. W. BRADLEY, Publisher. 

No. 48 North Fourth-st., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

CAUTION. 

The attention of the Publisher has been called to spurious edi- 
tions of this work, put forth as “ Narratives of Dr. ye 
Travels in Africa.” Ours is the only cheap American Edition of 
this great work mene and contains all the important matter 
of the English Edition which is sold at $6. ay, 1858—lt 


~ ‘WEBSTER’S QUARTO DICTIONARY, 
UNABRIDGED. 


Oontaining TREE TIMEs the matter fownd in any other English 
Dictionary compiled in this country, or any Abridgment 
of this work; a GroGkaPHicaL TABLE Of 12,000 
Names; Itiustrative Quotations, and 
other peculiarities and advantages 
Sound in no other work. 























Pusuisuzp By G. & C. MERRIAM, Sprinerrecp, Mass., 
AND SOLD BY ALL BooKSELLERs. 


From Prof. Haven, of the University of Michigan. 

Tf called w to sacrifice my library, volume by volume, the 
book which I should preserve longest, except the Bible, is the 
AmericaN DICTIONARY OF THE GLISH NGUAGE, by Dr. 
WEBSTER. E. O. HAVE 

All young persons should have a standard Diortonany at their 
elbows. And while you are about it, Ger THe Best; that Dic- 
tiouary is Noan Wenster’s—the great work, unabridged. If you 
are too poor, save the amount from off your back, to put it into 
your head.—Phrenological Journal. 

Every farmer should give his sons two or three square rods of 

i well prepared, with the avails of which they may buy it. 
very mechanic should put a receiving box in some conspicuous 
in the house to catch the 1 po for the like purpose. 
Eat upon your table by the side of the Bible ; it is a better ex- 
er than many which claim to be expounders. It is a great 

bor saver ;—it has saved us time enough in one year’s use to 
pay for itself; and that must be deemed good property which 
will clear itself once a year. If you have any doubt about the 


_——_, 
DIOSCOREA—CHINESE RICE 
7 FRENCH AND AMERICAN INSTY 
awarded ow ~~ for this esculant, end hen 

reports confirming its vast importance to every farmer 
than a eubstitute for all other Potatoes,” we now ofernam 
a ——_ boon ever tendered by God toman, wane 
ts universal cuJture upon the Nation and upon the British 4 
inces. Tubers $5 per 100. Roots $10 per 4 Ibs, Directions 
culture, which is simpler than for the Potato, will be sent, . 

May, 1853.—1t WM. BR. PRINCE & Co., Flushing, ¥, 


SOIR weal 
HOOKER STRAWBERRY PLANTS, 
TOW is the time to pliant Strawberries, and th HOOkR 
N STRAWBERRY is the kind to plant for the falowy 
reasons :— ° 
lt is a Berry of the largest size; 
It és vigorous and very productive ; 
dt is unequalled jor quality and beauty 
It has perfect blossoms, and consequently does 
be mixed with other sorts, paca tia 
Being the only Berry extant, 
which combines in one all desirable excellence, both for 
teur and the market gardener. es the am 
Ra oy =) —_ set in nm. dry ground, 12 eet ma 
the rows 24g or 8 feet apart. Keep all the runners 
fruit is desired. “4 ’ tty 
Measure your land, and find the number of plants required ani 
send to us for them at once by mail or otherwise. Price tipe 
dozen—$3 per hundred. H. E. HOOKER & 09, 
May, 1858.—Iit Commercial Nurseries, Rochester, N.Y, 


BY AMERICAN POMOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
A* the fifth meeting of this National Association, held in Be 
ton, in September, 1854:— 

Mr. Casot, of Massachusetts: “I wish to enquire about le 
ton’s New Roehelle Blackberry.” 

Rev. Wiit1am Curt, of Stonington, states:—“The Lawim 
Black has fruited with me for the first time this season; i 
fulfills all its promises, WHICH 18 ALL THAT NEED be saidof it~ 
Coming just after raspberries, it prolongs the season of ml 
fruits a month or more, and it is a great acquisition. It deseng 
a place in every garden.” 

r. Puxz, of New York :—“It is the most remarkable acqué 
tion Rif sweet and delicious indeed, and the hardiest pax 
possible. 

Mr. Maurice, of New York :—“ It is very large, tender, al 
delicious. I think it is the greatest acquisition we have had” 

Mr. Crank, of Connecticut:—“I never saw anything am 
productive.” 

La Saul, of New York :—“I can corroborate what others hn 
sai 


Mr. Prince, of New York :—“ It is a most remarkable sequ- 
tion of the blackberry kind—very sweet and delicious indeed;1 
great bearer and the hardiest plant possible.” 

GrorcE GABRIEL, Esq., of Stonington, Conn.:—“The Lows 
Blackberry has fruited with me for the first time this season. |i 
fulfills all its promises. and deserves a place in ore 

This delicious fruit, unmixed with the common “ Veo 

”—-for sale by WILLIAM LAWTON, 
No. 54, Wall street, New Yor. 

Circulars containing ample directions for planting and cul} 

vating, forwarded by mail, free. May, 1858—It 

















THREE HUNDRED AND THIRTY-SIX PAGES, AND FOU 
HUNDRED AND FORTY ENGRAVINGS, 


RURAL AFFAIRS. 


COMPLETE ENCYCLOPEDIA in miniature for 
man with a Farm, a Garden, or a Domestic Animal 
every place which will grow a flower or a Fruit-tree—for 
Purchaser or a builder in the country, and for every household 
the city, delighting in representations or looking vt 
hopes of Rural Life. Embracing 

URAL ARCHITECTURE, 
LANDSCAPE GARDENING, 
Fruir Curturs, 


IMPLEMENTS AND MACHINES, 
Farm Economy, 
Domestic ANIMALS, 
ORNAMENTAL PLANTING, Farm Butipres, 
Best Fruits anp Flowers, Hints ror CuLtivst0a® 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED WITH 440 ENGRAVINGS 
By Joun J. Tuomas, Author of the “American Fenit Cultarsy 
&e., dc. Sent, post-paid, on receipt of $1 in Gold, Postage Samy 
or Bank-note, by ‘the publisbers, 

LUTHER TUCKER & son, 

Albany. New-York 
*,* The same publishers have just issued Tne [LuvstRaT™ de 
nual Recistse or Rurat Arrairs ror [S58—a sn 
of all Agricultural end Horticultural matters - with 130 enganag 
Price 25 cents. For the sake of introducing it more bry 1" 
pea, Td will send one dozen copies, post-paid 
sLARS! 

2" AGENTS WANTED to sell the above works insta 








recise meaning of the word clear in the last sentence, look at 
Webster's thirteen definitions of the 9. ¢.— Mass. Life Boat, ° 


of thé country. March, 1858.—3t. 
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IMPORTANT TO 


sT0cK DEALERS AND FARMERS. 
E have just completed an entire new set of pat- 
W terns for 
sTOCK AND HAY SCALES, 
Jatforms—weighing three, four, five, and 
With large patio Ps < — ’ ’ 


y for Stock and Hay Dealers. 
The smallest platform is 8 by 13 feet; largest size, 


by 15 feet 
We are selling these Scales at greatly reduced prices 


to suit the times. 
We have Medals and Diplomas from the State 
Societies of New York, Ohio, Michigan, Indi- 
gna, Illinois, and Massachusetts, and the Provincial 
witural Society of Canada. 
‘Any information respecting these Scales may be ob- 
tine! by addressing fORSYTH & CO., 
No. 15 Water aireet, Rochester, N. Y. 
Rochester, April, 1858. 
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THE SEYMOUR & MORGAN 
SELF-RAEING REAPER AND MOWER COMBINED. 
Wat Farmers say oF rr! — Extracts rrom Lerrers, &c. 

“It is simple, durable, and well made.” 

«Ii not only cuts well, but rakes off the grain splendidly.” 

‘The grain can be bound with three-fourths the labor that it 
ean when raked by hand.” 

“My boy, fourteen years old, cut 170 acres with it this season, 
and did the work better than can be done by the old hand-raking 


rs. 

“It mows admirably in all kinds of grass.” 

“] bought one in 1856, cut 240 acres with it, and sold it for 
what it cost, Bought another in 1857, which worked as well as 
the first.” ° 

Farmers! if you want to economize in these times, better apply 
at once to us or one of our agents for one of the above machines. 

SEYMOUR, MORGAN, & ALLEN, 

May, 1858.—2t Brockport, Monroe Co., N. Y. 


FOR THE HARVEST OF 1858. 
The best Combined Reaping and Mowing Machine in 
use, as endorsed by the United States 











Manny’s Patent with Wood’s Improvement. 
r is with much pleasure and renewed confidence, that I offer 


tay machine to the Farmers for the coming harvest, with all 
its improvements and increased high reputation as a combined 


ine and single Mower. The large sale the past season, and 
Seat success at the National Trial of Harvest ~~ at Syra- 
case in July last, where it was awarded one Gold and two Silver 
Medais, is conclusive to every unprejudiced farmer that it is the 
Most approved machine of the kind in use, and the subscriber 
to say that they will be perfect and complete in workman- 
and material, and are offered to them on terms accommodat- 
ing and suited to the times. With each machine will be furnished 
two = two extra guards, two extra sections, one extra pinion, 
wrene 
Warranted capable of cutting from 10 to 15 acres of grass or 
@ain per day, in a workmanlike manner. 
Price of Machines as heretofore. The Combined Machine 
in price according to width of cut and its adaptation in 
size and strength, to different sections of the country, from $125 to 
$150, delivered here on the cars, 
Price of Single Mower, steel bar,.........-+++++++ -+-$115.00 
WALTER A. WOOD, 
Manufacturer and 





rietor, 
May, 1858,--tf Hoosick Falls, N. Y. 


A BOOK FOR THE SEASON. 
Toe Garpen; A New Pocker 


Manval or Practica, Horticvnrvsr. Everybody who owns 
or rents a garden, large or small, will find this best of all garden 
manuals indispensable. hk gives full directions for the cultiva- 


tion of 
ALL Tue Krronen VecEeran.es; 


ALL Kuxps or Frorrs anp Berries; 

ALL sorts or FLowrrs anp Suxvps; AND 

ALL THE BEST ORNAMENTAL TREES. 

It tells all about 
Sorts AND MANURES; Vecrtranie Growin; any 
Tue Strrvcrurs or PLANts; Wuart Pianrte Live Upon; 
and shows 

How TO PREPARE THE GRouND; 

How To Sow Sreps; 

How to CuLtivatTe: 

How To Grarr anp Bep; 

How To Preserve Fevrrs anp VEGETABLES; 

How to po Evenyrurxa. 


It is 
PorvuLar, RELIABLE, Fut or invormatrox, 
PRACTICAL, CoMPREuENSIVE, Very Crear: 


You may readily understand it, easily remember its directions, 
and without difficulty put them in practice. It is multum in parvo, 
and may be carried in the pocket. Adapted to all sections, and 
sold everywhere. Orders should be sent in at once. Price, in 
paper, 80 cents; in muslin, 50 cents. 

The Series of four “Rural Hand-Books” to which this belongs 
—“The House,” “ fhe Ganden,” “The Farm,” and “ Domestic 
Animals” will be furnished to subscribers ordering them at the 
same time for $1. Address ; 

FOWLER & WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 
_ May, 1668,—2t 
WAKEFIELD’S 
HAND CORN PLANTER. 


HI8 Implement is offer- 
ed to the Farming com- 
munity for the fifth yeer 
with increased confidence 
in its hres Ss. .* Its 
ease, facility, certainty 
of operation—its simplicity 
and durability of constrac- 
tion—are its distinguishi 
features, and have sec 
for it a great reputatioa. 
With it a man can 
from four to eight acres of 
corn in a day, in the most 
perfect manner, if used as 
directed, and for planting 
beans it is 
This Planter UNLIKE 
any other now before the 


PYThis Machine will be sent 
free of charge to any person 
in this State or the Canadas, 
on receipt of the price—five 








dollars—b M. W. SIMMONS, 
May, 1888—18 Broekport, N. Y. 




















te improvements on this celebrated Machine for 1858 will 
render it the most desirable machine ever offered to the 
public. Among these improvements are the following :— 

Ist. An expanding vey simple and ingeniously arranged 
80 as to be readily attached, and is propelled by the main sha! 

2d. A new, strong, and well-braced guard, which will not clog. 

3d. An adjustable Roller with a lever, by which the driver, 
while in his seat, can elevate the finger-bar and hold it in any 
desired position, for transportation, to pass over obstructions, and 
to aid in backing or turning corners. 

4th. A Roller in the outer shoe, on which the finger-bar rests, 
= obviates all side draft and very much lessens the direct 

raft. 

The smMPLE MOWERS have wrought-iron frames, with all the 
other improvements except a Reel. With these improvements 
the draft of the Kercrum machine is as light as any machine 
known, and by the test with the Dynamometer at Syracuse, by the 
U. 8. Ag. Society last July, the draft of the reaper was more than 
one-quarter less than any other of the 13 Reapers on trial. This 
result is obtained by enlatging the main wheel for Reaping, which 
lessens the motion ofthe knives and the actual draft of the machine 
fully one-quarter. 

The VERY BEST MATERIAL is used throughout, and no pains or 
money are spared to made the Kercuum Macurine what the 
farmer needs. 

Sample machines can be seen at all the principal places, and 
persons are invited to examine them before buying any other— 
remembering that THE BEST IS ALWAYS THE CHEAPEST. 


POINTS OF EXCELLENCE, 
AS A MOWER. : 


1. Zasy Draught is attained without any loss of momentum 
and power, which are esseatial in order to cut grass under all 
circumstances, 1 

2. The Machinery and Gearing is so simple that any person 
can understand and manage the machine. 

3. Great Strength is attained in every part, a feature which is 
ind in machinery to be used in rough field work. 

4 is an importafit feature, as none but cast and 
wrought fron of the very best quality is used. 

5. All Side Draught is obviated by placing the pole in the cen- 
tre of draught, or near as 

Pe ; Ei ~* eo eemennes Ge 
most v: le patents, - ¢ and belongs exclu- 
sively to the Ketchum Machine. neeins, = 

1. The Location of the FingerDar, below the frame, and on a 
line with the shaft of the main wheel, secures an uniform cut, and 
aa finger-bar to follow the tread of the wheel over uneven 
ground. 

8. The Open Space, between the heel of the cutters and the 
main wheel, secured by an arrangement which is patented, pre- 





KETCHUM’S COMBINED HARVESTER FOR 1858. 








swaths. Other machines have a dead point here, shoving and 
piling up the grass in front, or riding over it and raising up the 

nger-bar, and some, infringing Ketchum’s Patent, secure this same 
space, so ge by locating the finger-bar before or bebind 
the main wheel, although it is apparent that a location on the 
line of the shaft secures many advantages not otherwise attained, 

9. The Shield Plate, or extension of the shoe upward and for- 
wards, from the heel of the finger-bar, is important to equalize the 
draught and prevent the cut grass from ping up in front of and 
clogging the machine. This is patented by Mr. Ketchum, and 
belongs exclusively to the Ketchum Machine. 

10. The Hinged Track Clearer upon the outer end of the fin- 
ger-bar, also patented by Mr. Ketchum, is of — importance in 
cutting heavy grass, to separate the cut from the uncut grass, and 
to prevent cl . 

11. The Roller w the Finger-Bar, with a lever, ingeniously 
arranged, to as to sustain the finger-bar to move from the field; 
also, to bear -_ of its weight while mowing, and all of it while 
in the act of nome 

12. The Finger-Bar is made of wrought-iron, of the proper 
width to prevent the cut grass from lodging thereon, and the grass 
is ALWAYS EVENLY SPREAD. 

13, The Height of the Cut is readily adjusted by means of the 
pole bolts. 

14. An Equal Balance of the machine is always maintained, 
by means of the seat and other arrangements, so that the machine 
will not tip over, and will always bear lightly upon the team. 

15, One person and even a boy, can always manage Ketchum’s 
Machine, Many others, particularly in heavy grass, require two 


persons. 

16. The Speed of Team Required is an ordinary walk of a eom+ 
mon farm team. and in many instances oxen have been used oD 
Ketchum’s Machine. 

THE REAPER COMBINED MACHINE. 

The Mower is quickly changed to a Reaper, by enlarging the 
main wheel by means of circular sections, bolted to the rim, and 
adding a changeable platform, for the rear or side delivery of the 


in. 
orThe following are some of the peculiar advantages of the 
Combined Machine over all others: 

1. Without any Change of Gear the knives are elevated and 
theif motion is reduced. is is important, as much 
motion of the knives is required in grass than in grain, and their 
speed is decreased about one-third. 

2 The Draught of the Machine is also lessened about one 
third, which is of great importance in cutting grain. This i 
effected by enlarging the main wheel, and lessening the motion 
of the knives. , 

3. The Convertibility of the Platform, for side or rear delivery 


| of the grain, is very desirable for farmers who wish to leave some 


vents the clogging of the machinery by the cut grass ou the return | kinds of grain in the gravel. 
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ane 
4. The Strengthening Bur of the Platform, which is patented, WILLIAM BROWN, 
is aranged so as to give any required degree of firmness to the COTE DES NEIGES NURSERIES, 
im, while reaping. MONTREAL C. &. 


5. The Reaper is Parfectly Balanced, The raker’s seat, rest- 
ing the main wheel, takes all pressure from the team, and Bey FIR Seed, or Balm of. Gilead, $1 per pound. 
the driver's seat balances the platfurm, and takes off all side Hemlock Spruce, $2 per pound. 
drought. , : Warranted and sound. 

4 Lhe Cutting Arrangement is Perfect. The machine will| European Sweet Briar, for Rose Stocks, two years, $5 per 1,000 
pot clog in grain or grass, wet or dry : Ruropean Ash, two years, $5 1 

1. The Compactness of the Combined Machéine is not its least| Acer campestre, English M two $5 per 1,000. 
recommendation, and a light pair of horses can easily handie the} The Sweet Briar takes the bud freely for Rose Stocks, and is 
machine, and cut from 10 to 15 acres of grass or grain per day. | offered at one-tenth of the price of Manetti Stocks, 

Manufactured by R. L. HOWARD, Buffalo, N. ¥Y., WM. BROWN, Nurseryman, 

May, 1558—1t (Near N. Y. Central Depot on Chicago st.) May, 1853—0t _ Montreal, 0. E. 











A, Spring; B, B, Water-course; ©, Fountain; D, Pen-stook and Trough: BE, E, Sections of Pipe} 
¥, Pipe used to conduct water from roof of Barn. 


ME above cut represents a Farm House and Grounds supplied with Water, by using the Tube of the “ Cattaraugus Water-Pipe 
Manufacturing Company.” By examining the cut, it will be seen that the Water-Course (8, B,) commences at the Spring (4) 
on the hill at the extreme left of the engraving, from thence it descends the hill, supplying the House and Fountain (c), and is then 


to the Barn- Yard, supplying the Penstock and Trough (p). In the above engraving, a Pond is represented, for the particular 
convenience Of the pigs, geese, and ducks. 

The extreme cheapness of this Water-Pipe places it within the reach of every land-holder in moderate circumstances, and where 
water is accessible, at the proper elevation, almost any design that convenience or taste may dictate for * water works,” can be 
carried out, by using this Tabe, at a much less expense than by any other method. 

The Manufactory of the Company is located in this village, and they are turning out from fifty to one bondred thousand feet 
to keep pace with the demands of the public. Address 1. S. Hopare & Co., Rochester, N. ¥., or D. 
Y.—Olean Advertiser. May, 1858.—1t. 

ILLINOIS LANDS FOR SALE. BOCHESTER CENTRAL NURSERIES. 
E subscriber offers for sale, at law prices and on accommo- i talogue 
hy a 55,000 acres of choice Farming —_ — | Send fer o Ca 
mn Central [ilinois, in the counties of Mantg-mery, Christian, | 7 | or SEED — 
Shelby, Macon, Moultrie, Platt, Sangamon, Fayette Bond, and | gene \ —_ Ny oon ~\- 5 ml <. with phew 
Cay. Said lands were mostly selected and entered at an early directions for plantings cultivating, harvesting, and afer treatinent 
day, and are very choice selections of roiling prairic or valuable of the Cane, will be sent, postage paid, om the teceipt of One 


monthly, and will a 
E.morz, Agent, Olean, N. 














timbered land. 
Many of said laads are adjacent to rallroad stations, and all Dollar. Address C. W. SEEL 
as stuated ‘within oe re lett intaneee of completed railroads. | February, 1858.—ét Rochester, N. Y. 
id lands are offered for sale in small parcels to actual settlers, sas 
On reasonable terms, or will be sold in a body, or by counties, at CRANBERRY CULTURE. 


wholesale rates, on very accommodating terms. The titles are HE subseribers have issued a Circular on the Cranberry 
perfect, and all conveyances will be made by warrantee deed. Cutan. They will Goward Circulars, free of prettier 
Persons wishing to purchase any of the above named lands, penpenton. Also will send plants ina fresh state, by express, to 














will please apply to the subscriber, by letter or otherwise, at Hills- parts of the United States. Price, $5 1,900. - Address, 
boro’, SE nanery somata, ~ <a ~ — SULLIVAN WATER. & CO. 
said lands wil be forwarded to persons who may h Bellingham, Norfol Mass. 
the same, JOUN S HAYWARD.» | _ March, 8 whens. 
—i* 
— ona _ A LONGETT, 
HEREFORD CATTLE. No, 34 CLIFF STREET, NEW YORK, 
LOT of thorough-bred Hereford-Cattle for sale. oo in Peruvian, Colombian and Mexican Guano, Super- 
: 8. M. ELY. phosphate of Lime, and Bone Dust. 
April, 1898.—3t. Ripley, Chautauque Co., N. Y November 1, 1857.—ly. 




















































































168 THE GENESEE FARMER. 
Prices of Agricultural Products at the Principal Markets in the United States, Canada and England 
NEW YORK, PHILADELPTA, ROCHESTER, CHICAGO, TORONTO, LONDON, En@. EN, 
April 24th. April 24th. April 27th. April 24th. April 24th, April 5th, 
Beef, 100 aseaia Ns ok Fi ot ened dhs tadas? $450 @ $6.00 |................. \ % 
da.’ mee en oe $1506 @ 817.00" |... $9.06 @ 811.66 » | S80 ne 
Pork, per cod MEET TEED [aces cpacsee socne 5006.00 | 5.00 6.75 |... -o «| 1050" pag” 
do m Tag 18.00 18.50 | 18.00 16.00 17.00 | 15.00 seclecscevesecceses 
Lard, per Ibe --...2.. il 114! 10 12%) .10 10%|  .09 St eee 
Dl, 0’ .cgsseed 14 all 15 18 10 19 z 
weeseces 8 WD Jecccrccscvcscccssy MUI 08 13 ‘6 
Flour, per bbl,...... 4.05 7.00 | 437 6.00. | 4.00 5.50 | 8.25 598s 
Wheat, per = | 2 1.85 4 1.05 = Ls 8 
Rye, i 70 | [0 45 48 | 50 * 6is —_ 
do 82 bl 40 36 81%} 25 rr 
do 65 40 50 25 72 10a Vou 
Seed, do 4.20 4.60 41334 487%) 3.50 4.00 5.00 5.00 1% — 
y Seed, do et" “SEED Ivcoesuegccscsedee 2.00 2.50 ae” Se ee OD eee 
Send, SAGE BED | RGB, |. cceccccccccesees 1.00 1.1234] 90 im is EX 
» Per tOM,..... 0 7.00 00 Jone ieerenees iz 700 11.00} 8.50 seg eetessngen 
eh 5 i A amo 850 | aon 650" \, Bd : 
CONTENTS OF THIS NUMBER. WATER FILTER. Soe 
SS HE SUBSCRIBERS give have made mel 
Premium Fartwof'the Empire State...................00008 187 T z crrecereapaiee fe. Pep eet - 
aids. oc Sk nc Riiiieecqunenentn Filter, to manufacture io oan 
——— on oes Ld, Sh Seawchceteksonees = former retail prices, and discount to dealers, as yt Ve 
Gu veg Hay ead Staten eramiaacam 13 | 2 ORMNRT 8 OO sas 
tts alo, by 8: W- tpi, Pete — Filters, STHES TERRY & 00., lan 
Hollow Ei omnis. rg 144, 146, 152 59 amd 61 State-st, Rochester, N. Y.; the old stand of J.B oe 
Destroying PU lageccs soocveed cece tuba volgcost 145|  Ouenzy & Co. May, 1253.8 
Cultivation of. blbhh deed esccoccssniescooncpedaseevese 145 con 
China Berrllige sce ccc cescccccccccccccccccccccctcvegeseeeee 146 tha 
Underdraleteor~ ponaadhannhbnes > tts cgaeenneyel > lic a SUGAR FROM THE CHINESE CANE. 
Thoughts by the Wayside ..0.000.0.00000000IIIINIIS tat] A ZAMPHLET, containing diagrams and specication o 6 
‘Advantages of Bien 05-0. svc vose Genpevenee 147 | Ssove Cubes together with « ch report of the ating 1 
Soil Analyses, Lice on Oalves,...........-+---sseeseeerers 147 resulted most successfully last will be 
Cutting and veer 48] 5 on application, or mailed on 7 gratuitously, lan 
Sowing Gram Bee int Fal Bainfols in Canada. "geuaho Gah Seine Baed foe mab Alen, St meneived tire 
Dutton lowee commenanent of eles an So Seed, which we 
to ets Oe or, in small parcels, six 
eight cents per ES, FRER, & CO., bus 
Ys 1808-18" Fee cor, Main and Water Bis, Cineineal, Ohi 
yea 
ALBANY TILE WORKS. pot 
Corner Clinton Avenue and Knox Sts., Albany, §,¥, phi 
HE SUBSCRIBERS, being the most extensive manufacturers bus 
of Draining Tile in the mw dy et 
or small ities, for Land Draining, Sole and i act 
Ww ee ene sande tn dipqumaney, calieannal, no 
over one foot in . Orders solicited. Cartage free. 
C. & W. MoCAMMON, Albany, N. Y, phi 
Dama & Co., Agenis, Utica. 
Jas. WALKER & Co., Agents, Schenectady. April jd 
The Practical and Scientific Farmer's Own Paper. e 
! UE: AT e 
—_- Sian io} THE GENESEE FARMER, 10 
A MONTHLY JOURNAL OF 38. 
AGRICULTURE AND HORTICULTURE 60 
ILLUSTRATED WITH NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS OF tit 
Farm Buildings, Animals, Implements, Fruits, &c. lin 
VOLUME XIX, FOR 1858. m 
Fifty Cents a Year, nm Advance. 46 
ILLUSTRATIONS. Five Copies for $2; Eight Copies for $8; and any larger sam- 
aetna epaboneebecehs shes coated epeces eee copeses 150 | ber at the same rate. its 
Bilver Wis. ee eee neem eee tennstrsanesenceccrsacsonyacce SME ee All subscriptions to commence with the year, and the th: 
pitihenmDtrtnsiet ‘spent demtast oe eclove when etal “ 
G2 Post-Masrers, Farwenrs, and al? friends of improvement, : 
‘a a os asa _ are respectfully soticited to obtain and forward subseriptions. - 
I son at tho sable of the Bubeciver in Walworth. Ie is Specimen numbers sent to all applicants. 
beautiful with no marks. mium at if at me 
c a Da oh gre ome Subewiption money, if properly enclosed, mey be sent ‘ 
his spl. old General ping risk of the Publisher. Address 
fink YEOMANS, JOSEPH HARRIS, hs 
May, 1858.—2t* Walworth, Wayne Oo., N. Y. JanvaRy 1, 1858. Rochester, W. ¥. 
o 








